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GIRL OVERLANDER 

23-year-old girl, Edna Zigger- 
bine, is in command of five 
men trekking across Australia. 

They are driving 1500 head of 
cattle, and over 60 horses 1400 
miles, from the Northern ^Terri¬ 
tory into Queensland;* but 
although much of the country 
through which they are passing 
is desert, their losses are reported 
to be. exceptionally light. 

Buzz Off! 

I WHEN Miss Givendolinc 
Williams, of Braunton, 
Devon, went to make a bed the 
other day she found a swarm of 
bees in it. So she bundled a 
blanket over them and threio it 
out of the window. 


A TRANSFORMATION IN SOUTH 


• AUSTRALIA 

I AKn Eyre has always been largely a courtesy title for South 
Australia’s great salt marsh, about 100 miles long and 
4000 square miles in extent; for years past it has been little 
more than a dry salt desert with — 
a crust of salt looking like the 
mud of a dried-up pond. For 
many months, however, Lake 
Eyre has been gradually filling, 
and recently two explorers took 
a boat 15 miles “ out to sea ” 
on it, and encountered waves 


two feet high 


Last year was the first time 
since 1918 that any water had 
flowed into Lake Eyre from the 
watercourses leading to it. Now 
it is thought to be nearly full, 
and two South Australian ex¬ 
plorers, E. G. Boynthon and 
H. G. Brookes, have achieved a 
unique feat in travelling in their 
flat-bottomed dinghy, fitted with 
an outboard engine, 70 miles 
down Cooper’s Creek and out on 
to the lake. 


Young Explorer 

Lake Eyre- was discovered in 
1840 by Edward John Eyre, one 
of Britain’s most dauntless ex¬ 
plorers. Born in 1815 at-Horn¬ 
sea, Yorkshire, he was an adver,-- 
turous youth, and when only 
17 went to Australia to start 
sheep farming. How the tough 
sheep-men of the pioneer ■ days 
in New South Wales must have 
smiled at this stripling from Sed- 
bergh Grammar School in their 
midst! But he was soon to 
lead the way into a wilderness 
of which they knew nothing. - 

Edward Eyre was, only 21 when 
he became the first of the over¬ 
landers. He wanted to take his 
sheep by land from New South 
Wales to the new settlement at 
Adelaide in South Australia, but 
an unknown land barred the 
way. Eyre made a path through 
it. Like some patriarch of old 
-this young man drove his flocks 
by untrodden war's westward into 
South Australia. 

Into the Unknown 

This achievement was not 
enough, however—not for Edward 
Eyre. . He had to go on and 
find the way overland to distant 
Western Australia across half a 
continent. In those days the in¬ 
terior of Australia was a mystery 
—men had even thought there 
was an inland sea there. Eyre’s 
way led into this no-man’s-land. 

- With five white companions 
and three natives the explorer 
started the long trek from Ade¬ 
laide. They found Lake Torrens 
a vast expanse of brackish mud 
which they could not cross, and 
they pushed on farther into the 
unknown north to find a way of 
turning west. After travelling 
over 200 miles of stony desert 
they came to a second enormous 
swampy depression, which was 
Continue! on page 2 


Old Tom Remembered 


^ 71-year-old Deal boatman 
named Tom Adams, a' 
descendant of a Bounty mutineer, 
has been left £2000, a garden, and 
an orchard by the late Mr Justice 
Charles. 

The bequest is the sequel to a 
long friendship of two men in 
entirely different spheres of life. 
It began .when the judge first 
visited Deal 40 years ago.' The 
judge eventually bought Tom and 
his wife a house next to his own, 
and then, because Tom was so 
fond of gardening, the judge set 
him up with a garden and 
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orchard adjoining the Charles 
Sports Ground, 


One of the stories commonly 
told about the judge and Tom 
concerns oysters. Whenever the 
judge gave a dinner party he 
included oysters if they were in 
season, and his guests often said, 
“These are the best oysters we’ve 
ever tasted.” 

And the judge would say, “Yes. 
Old Tom’s sitting out there now 
by the sink opening them as fast 
as you can eat them. That’s the 
secret—they must be freshly 
opened.” 

End of a Nice 
Dry Spell 

JY£rs Mary Barraclough, aged 
84, arrived back the other 
day at London airport from 
Australia. Carrying her rolled-up 
umbrella, she said she had 
travelled 50,000 miles without 
using it once—there had been no 
rain. Then she went back home 
io Bradford. It was raining! 


Three-year-old James Davis, of 
Peckham, watches the Changing 
of the Guard at Clareqce 
House, London, where Prince 
Charles’s baby sister was born. 


Spot of Bother 
at Lord’s 

r [hiE scene is ‘ Lord’s, and the 
match is the Royal Navy 
versus the Royal Air Force. Two 
naval officers are making merry 
on the pitch, and eleven airmen 
are flying everywhere—after the 
ball. All goes well for the Senior 
Service. 

But over the pavilion a jarring 
note is struck. The White Ensign 
is flying there; but, believe it or 
not, upside doivn ! And so it 
remains, until just after half- 
past-one, when the awful mistake 
is rectified; it had been pointed 
out by a landlubber! 

What any admirals at Lord's 
that day had to say on the 
matter is not on record. 


















Mr Trygve Lie Reports 

It has now become a tradition, each August, to have an 
*■ annual report from the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. In keeping with this custom, Mr Trygve Lie has now 
published his report for the year 1949-50. It is a document well 
worth studying, for though officially prepared for the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, due to meet next month, it is 
of direct interest to everyone in every part of the world. 


The Report’s main concern is 
with the question which is 
troubling most of us nowadays 
—is it going to be peace or war? 
Unfortunately no-one—not even 
the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations—can give a 
direct answer to this question. 
But Mr Trygve Lie rejects, hope¬ 
lessness and despair. He explains 
very; fully his belief in the 
United Nations’ future and points 
to the great support which U N. 
have among the peoples of the 
world and to the great con¬ 
structive work already done or 
now being done. 

Kcw can peace be maintained? 
Mr Lie thinks the'best hope for 
mankind is the maintenance of 
a world-wide organisation such as 
the United Nations, within which 
could be peacefully settled all 
differences that may arise be¬ 
tween nations. 

! 

Regional Pacts 

This does not, however, mean 
he declares, that regional 
arrangements ' between neigh¬ 
bours, or peoples of similar 
mind, or nations with common 
economic interests, cannot be 
formed. All that is required of 
regional pacts (the Atlantic 
Pact, for instance) is that they 
recognise as supreme the United 
Nations Charter by which all 
member nations agreed to abide. 

Discussing the question of 
present-day difficulties, the 
. Secretary-General, considers that 
our dangerous situation is mainly 
due to the fact that the Allied 
Powers — the United States, 
Britain, Prance, and Russia— 
have failed to make peace with 
Germany and Japan. This, as we 
can now see, has proved to be 
a stumbling-block in building a 
worldwide collective security 
system. 

Thus the attack by the North 
Korean forces on the Republic 
of Korea cannot be regarded, 
according to Mr Lie, as an 
isolated event, but is the latest 
and admittedly the most dan¬ 
gerous of a series of crises. 
These have arisen because we 
have failed in settling our post¬ 
war difficulties. Understandably, 
■^therefore, the top priority task 
'for the United Nations is to 
restore peace in Korea and build 
a new basis for peace and 
• friendship between nations. 


in getting her northern borders 
free of trouble. 

Again, the Report records 
great achievements during the 
past year in such fields as the 
utilisation of natural resources, 
technical assistance to under¬ 
developed countries, preparation 
of laws on human rights, assist¬ 
ance to Arab refugees, and help 
to Trust Territories. 

It is this hard, day-to-day 
work which binds all man¬ 
kind together and makes possible 
international progress towards' 
peace and prosperity, War¬ 
fare can solve none of these 
problems; United Nations can. 


Centenary and 
Jubilee 



0ne hundred years ago this 
month the Great Northern 
Railway’s East Coast route to 
Scotland was inaugurated. 

To mark the occasion the 
Station Master of King’s Cross, 
London, Mr F. W. Goring, sent a 
plaque bearing the old company's 
ccat-of-arms to the Station 
Master of Edinburgh. 

The picture above shows the 
Flying Scotsman pulling out of 
King’s Cross station on the 
morning of the centenary. 

This year’s Model Engineer 
Exhibition at the New Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, Westminster, was 
a jubilee occasion. The picture 
below shows 13-year-old Brian 
Kennion, of Hertford, inspecting 
one of the exhibits. 



News From 


BACH ON RECORD 

To commemorate the bi¬ 
centenary of Bach’s death Unesco 
is publishing the first complete 
list of.his works with a note of 
all that have been recorded for 
the grarhophone. It will , be the 
second volume in the series 
Archives of Recorded Music. 
The first dealt with Chopin. 

Forty-six cats have been taken 
by plane td Great Saltee Island, 
off the Wexford coast, to deal 
with a rabbit, plague. 

. In order that the Voice of 
America broadcast may be more 
widely heard in Europe and the 
Far East, the United States is 
to send 200,000 free radios over¬ 
seas to key people. 

Prepared ! 

Because there' are so few tele¬ 
phones on the LCC Estate at 
St Paul’s. Cray, Kent, Boy Scouts 
are running an emergency 999 
call service for doctor, ambu¬ 
lance, police, or Are brigade. 

Dollar contracts worth more 
than £2,000,000 have been 
secured by a Btitish firm for 
steel pipelines for American oil 
and natural gas companies. 

As the, millionth visitor to the 
Chicago International Trade 
Fair, two-year-old Penny Her¬ 
man was given prizes worth 
£567. 

Ten Austin taxicabs are ply¬ 
ing in the streets of Wellington. 
It is the first time that taxis 
of the London type have been 
used in New Zealand. 

Export orders for British 
petroleum equipment totalled 
about £23,000,000 during the first 
six months of this year. 

FILM OF CHRIST 

Carl Dreyer, Danish film 
director, is to- make' a film of 
the life of Christ at a cost of 
about £1,780,000, The dialogue 
will be in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, the languages spoken in 
the Holy Land in the days of 
Christ. 

A cat belonging to Mr G. Head, 
of Stanton, Bury St Edmunds, 
brought home a four-inch cater¬ 
pillar. It was identified as that 
of a Death’s Head Hawk Moth. 

Over 200 teachers and students 
from abroad have been in 
Britain this" month attending 
British Council courses. 

British steel production in 
July was a record for that 
month. It was at a rate of 
14,366,000 tons a year. 

Two Channel Records 

Miss Florence Chadwick, of 
San Diego, California, set up a 
new women’s record recently by 
swimming the Channel in 13 
hours 23 minutes. Another 
Channel record has been set up 
by Henry Ross of Richmond, 
Surrey, who paddled- an 18-foot 
Kayak' from Cap Gris Nez to 
Dover in 4 hours 7 minutes. 

The. Argentine Football Asso¬ 
ciation have arranged that no 
children under 12 shall have 
to pay to watch football matches. 
Special accommodation will be 
provided. This decision was 
taken following a request by 
Senora Eva Peron. 

Farming is still Northern Ire¬ 
land’s chief industry, employing 
about 165,000 people. 

The bones of a prehistoric ele¬ 
phant, ' a hippopotamus, bison, 
and giant deer have been dis¬ 
covered on the foreshore at East 
Mersea,' Essex. 


Everywhere 


PARACHUTING UP! 

Two Russian parachutists who 
jumped out of a plane at 2600 
feet were carried up into the 
clouds by an ascending air 
current. One landed 5 miles 
away after hovering in the air 
for 40 minutes. The other was 
in the air for 2 hours, and 
landed 9 miles away. 

Linton-in-Craven, chosen last 
year as the prettiest village in 
Yorkshire, is to have an astro¬ 
labe to commemorate the aioard. 

It has been designed by Mr 
Clough Williams-Ellis. 

Brian Harold Edwards, 16, of 
the 6th Horley (Surrey) Scout 
Group, has been awarded the 
Scouts’ Gilt Cross for trying to 
save the life of another boy who 
got into difficulties while bath¬ 
ing in the River Mole. 

A company has • been formed 
for showing 16-mm films in 
Egyptian villages, particularly 
in those where the inhabitants 
have never seen moving pictures 
before. 

When fire broke out in a corn¬ 
field at Smarden, Kent, fruit¬ 
washing m.achines were brought 
into action as emergency fire¬ 
fighting equipvient until the 
arrival of the fire brigade. 

Mechanised Farms 

There are now 259,000 tractors, 
200,000 petrol and oil engines, 
and over 10,000 combine har¬ 
vesters in use on British farms, 
and the first comprehensive 
course in agricultural engineer¬ 
ing in this country will shortly 
begin at the College of Aero¬ 
nautical and Automobile En¬ 
gineering at Chelsea. 

The '■ Queen Mary Challenge 
Cup in the Women’s Voluntary 
Services garden competitions 
has been won by Mr T. Horton, 
a pipefitter, for the garden of 
his “prefab ” in a bombed area 
of Islington, London. 

King George’s - Jubilee Trust 
has received a gift of £2500, the 
unexpended balance of the 
Eighth Army Amenities Fund. 

SAFE ENOUGH 

No unauthorised person is 
likely to ask for a compound on 
a new poisons list issued by the 
Ministry of Health. The com¬ 
pound is called: Polymethylene- 
bistri-methylammonium. 

James M. Wilson, of Inner¬ 
leithen, Peeblesshire, and his dog 
Mirk, have won the Scottish 
National sheepdog championship 
for the ninth time. 

One of the best specimens of 
early Greek painted sculpture yet 
discovered has been unearthed 
at Kouklia, Cyprus, It is the 
wing of a marble sphinx with red, 
green, and blue feathers. The 
colours are still brilliant. 

The first prize in the scientific 
section of the Venice Film 
Festival was awarded to the Gau- 
mont British instructional film 
Sound. 

At the request of the Govern¬ 
ment of Thailand (Siam), a New 
Zealander has been appointed to 
re-organise Thailand’s education 
system. He is Mr T. Wilson, 
Principal of Ardmore Teachers’ 
Training College, near Auckland. 

While working in the fields of 
Knoddisall, Suffolk, a farm¬ 
worker found eleven pheasants' 
eggs and put them inside his 
shirt. After a time he was 
startled by a violent tickling— i 
two of the eggs had hatched 
cut! 
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Sailor Versus 
Shark 

J ^ Norwegian sailor not long 
ago had a three-hour struggle 
with a shark in the Caribbean 
Sea. 

Stoker Johan Lokstad, who is 
30, fell overboard from the 
Norwegian steamer Frontenat 
during a storm. For several hours 
the vessel circled round the spot, 
but not until after nightfall was 
Lokstad recovered with the aid 
of searchlights. When hauled 
aboard the ship it was found that 
his body was covered with bleed¬ 
ing wounds. For over three hours 
he had fought off a shark which 
continually attacked him. After 
the captain had established con¬ 
tact with a Cuban port, a heli¬ 
copter flew out to the ship, 
landed on her deck, and took 
Lokstad ashore to hospital. 


When the Tortoise 
Turned Up 

J^leven-year-old Adrian John 
Boorman" of Sittingbourne, 
Kent, lost his pet tortoise, 
Claudius, and after an unsuc¬ 
cessful search went to the police, 
station and asked to see the 
“Head Constable.’’ A kindly ser¬ 
geant took down details -.and 
playfully suggested the tortoise 
“might be in the orchard, chas¬ 
ing rabbits.” 

A few days later Adrian was 
told by fruit-pickers that his 
tortoise had been found in the 
orchard 400 yards from his 
garden, and he then wrote this 
courteous leter of thanks to the 
police: 

“Dear Sir,—I want to let you 
know I have found my tortoise. 
He was in the orchard like you 
said. If I had not found it 
yesterday, my big brother 
Peter would have found it for 
me when he comes home. He 
is a very clever London police¬ 
man. I ’spect my tortoise was 
chasing rabbits like you said, 
and my Mum said he would have 
caught one if the rabbit had sat 
down—so thank you all for help¬ 
ing me.” 


Lake Eyre 

Continued from page 1 
named “Lake ” Eyre, after the 
25-year-oid leader. The little 
water in it was salt, and the 
streams trickling into it were also 
salt. 

The best way to the west 
evidently did not lie across this 
vast dreary swamp, and so they 
returned to Adelaide. In his 
journal Edward Eyre wrote of 
this expedition as a “failure.” 
His triumphs were to come later; 
but he had discovered the great 
basin in the interior of Aus¬ 
tralia which millions of years, ago 
had been occupied by a sea ex¬ 
tending southwards from the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 

Now the swamp discovered by 
Edward Eyre has become a lake 
for the first time on record. The 
two recent visitors saw many 
fish in it and much bird life. 
But the water is almost certainly 
destined to disappear again, for 
its presence there is due ’to 
several wet seasons, and when 
droughts come Lake Eyre will be¬ 
come the salt desert that the 
doughty English explorer whose' 
name it bears was the first 
white man to see, 110 years ago. 

See World Map 


- Notable Achievements 

But this baffling problem is 
not the only subject dealt with 
in the Report. Despite the dark 
war clouds gathering on the 
horizon the United Nations have 
done a great deal in other 
fields, political and non-political, 
in the past twelve months; they 
decided, for instance, in favour 
of independence of Libya by 
1951, and of Somaliland by 1959. 
They also helped in creating 
independent Indonesia, after 
three years' hard work, and have 
been making a great effort to 
settle the differences over Kash¬ 
mir between India and Pakistan. 
The United Nations helped to 
restore peace between Israel and 
her neighbours, and aided Greece 


Find in the 
Fireplace 

rpwo years ago Mr Albert Hill, 
a carpenter of Pimlico, 
London, was repairing a fireplace 
in a Soho house when he found a 
blackened model ship. Mr Hill 
took it home, and cleaning with 
a toothbrush revealed an elabo¬ 
rately-carved scale model man-o’- 
war made of bone. 

The other day Mr Hill took the 
ship to the Science Museum in 
Kensington, where it was valued 
at £100. 

It is believed that it was carved 
by a French prisoner during the 
Napoleonic Wars, probably from 
the bones of the meat ration. 
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CROCODILES HAVE j TV MAMMOTH 
THEIR USES 


'J'he Colonial Development Cor¬ 
poration has sent experts to 
Mwanza, on Lake Victoria, 
Tanganyika, to investigate the 
protection and development of 
crocodile fishing. 

East Africa has an output 
of some 2000 crocodile skins 
monthly, and about 700 of these 
come from Tanganyika. They 
are of good quality, and the 
skiti, which is valued for its 
appearance, toughness, and Tight¬ 
ness, is used for shoes, cases, 
bags, and other articles. . Lake 
Victoria is the largest fishing 
area, and one of the develop¬ 
ments proposed is a floating 
tanning factory on the lake. 

Crocodiles, with their powerful 
jaws, are a menace to both men 
and cattle especially as they not 
only live in water but roam the 
land. At the same time they can¬ 
not stay under water, and this 
fact is som Times used as a 
means of disposing of them. 

Crocodiles are classified ■ as 
vermin, and may therefore be 
destroyed without a permit. But 
now there is a fear that un¬ 
restricted slaughter may result in 
their extinction, as has happened 
in the Lower Nile. Close seasons 
may be necessary in the breeding 
areas. See World Map 


NEW COALFIELD 

^ke West Midlands Divisional 
Coal Board has announced 
the existence of a new Stafford¬ 
shire coalfield, east of Brereton, 
and extending north-west towards 
Rugeley. The new field contains 
200 million tons of coal in seams 
from three to ten feet thick, said 
to be of excellent quality. 
Borings have been going on for 
13 months. 


■yyoRR has been started on the 
giant mast of the new North 
of England Television station at 
Holme Moss, Yorks. This mast 
will be 756 feet high—more than 
twice the height of St Paul’s 
Cathedral—and is being made to 
withstand a wind force of 30 tons, 
during which it might sway as 
much as 7 feet 6 inches out of 
the perpendicular. Some 23i tons 
of ice deposits are also being 
allowed for. 


GOOD READING 

'J'here is plenty to interest boys 
and girls, as well as their 
parents, in the September issue 
of World Digest, now on sale 
everywhere, one shilling. 

One article tells about the in¬ 
finite variety of shipping, and 
the risks of shipping, in the 
narrow and often stormy waters 
of the English Channel. Another 
tells of the wonderful team spirit 
and the intensive training of 
RAF fighter squadrons. These 
and many other interesting 
things are to be found in the 
September Worl 4 d Digest. Make 
sure of a copy today. 


BURIED TREASURE 

Jn 1782 the Grosvenor, an East 
Indiaman, went down off 
Pondoland, on the east coast of 
South Africa. She W’as carrying 
treasure worth millions. 

Since then four unsuccessful 
attempts have been made to 
recover it, the first in 1842, when 
naked Malay divers reached the 
hatches but were unable to open 
them. 

Now a new attempt is being 
made to try to uncover the wreck, 
which lies under ten feet of sand, 
and probe inside with a mechani¬ 
cal grab. See World Map 



Globe-Trotter 


Bhagwan Singh, II-year-old Boy 
Scout of Duncan, British Columbia, 
arriving at Liverpool on the first 
stage of his journey alone round 
the world. On his way through 
India he will stop at Delhi for the 
wedding of his brother Amkik. 


NEW RACING CAR 

Jt has been announced that 
the BRM—the car that is 
being co-operatively produced to 
increase Britain’s prestige in 
motor racing—will appear at 
Silverstone on August 26. At 
present 236 firms are connected 
with the project, and contribu¬ 
tions equal to £100.000 have 
been made. 

The BRM has been made at 
a factory at Bourne, Lincoln¬ 
shire, and is said to have done 
more than 1500 miles at astonish¬ 
ing speeds, and to be capable of 
well over 200 m p h. It is hoped 
that the BRM will race abroad 
in 1951. 
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WELCOME HOME 

^hurty-four years ago Miss 
Lizzie Courfney of Tilbury, 
Essex, married a Canadian soldier 
and went to live in Canada. 
The other day she returned to 
England for the first time— 
and has been greeted by 100 
relatives! 

Forty Courtneys—comprising 
four generations of the family 
—arrived at London Airport to 
greet her. After kissing each of 
them Mrs Lannigan drove to 
Tilbury, where 60 more Courtneys 
were waiting to say “Welcome 
home.” 


VANISHED VILLAGE 

’J'he other day ten-year-old 
Peter Ward noticed uneven 
colouring in one of the fields of 
his father’s farm at Harwell in 
Leicestershire, qfter a bulldozer 
had been at work. 

He prodded the ground with a 
stick, and felt something hard 
below the surface which proved- 
to be one of two medieval stone 
coffins. 

Peter has also found the 
handle of a brown pottery jug, 
which experts have stated is also 
of medieval origin. 

The district around Barwell 
was the scene of much military 
activity shortly before the Battle 
of Bosworth Field in 1485. and it 
is believed locally that the farm 
is the site of a vanished village. 


WOULD YOU LIKE 
A WHALE? 

F you want to import a ivhale 
of British taking you will 
now be able to do so without pay¬ 
ing duty. That is one result of 
an Import Duties Exemption 
Order made the other day. 


A BATTLEFIELD 3 
MISLAID 

J^ord Halifax has set on foot a 
movement for the signpost¬ 
ing of Britain’s battlefields, such 
as Flodden and Bannockburn. 

It is an admirable idea; but 
there are pitfalls in the mapping 
of even relatively modern con¬ 
flicts. When the great Thomas 
Carlyle was writing his Life of 
Cromwell he went to Naseby. 
Northamptonshire, in order to 
get exact information concern¬ 
ing the scene of that memorable 
battle of June 14, 1645.' He 
there discovered an obelisk set 
up to mark the exact spot, and 
returned to London delighted. 

Edward Fitzgerald, however, 
later informed Carlyle that the 
real battlefield had been mislaid! 
It. belonged to the poet’s father 
and he had made a muddle of 
things and set up his obelisk a 
mile from the actual scene. 

Carlyle had based his descrip¬ 
tion on an error, and great was 
his annoyance. “Why,” he 
roared, “this obelisk might stand 
at Charing Cross, the blockhead 
that it is!” He would be glad to 
know that in recent years an¬ 
other memorial has been set up 
at Naseby—on the correct site. 


£50-WORTH OF 
PETS 

ineteen-year-old Josephine 
• Curzon of Slough has re¬ 
ceived permission from the 
Council’s housing committee to 
build a house for her pets. She 
has a Peruvian cavy, more than 
30 mice, a terrapin, a snake, a 
canary, tropical fish, rabbits, a 
family of white rats, a colony of 
ants, and three dogs. Her 
collection is worth more than £50 
and costs over 15s a week to 
maintain. 1 



THE CLOCK FACES SHOW WORLD TIME. WHEN NOON AT GREENWICH THE DAY IS ONE HOUR OLDER FOR EVERY 15 DEGREES EAST 
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“Tramps” of the World’s Skyways 


J)uring a recent month 75,633 
passengers passed through 
Northolt Airport, and London 
Airport was used by 47,833 
travellers. 

These travellers were, of course, 
carried by British and foreign 
companies operating regular 
services to all parts of the world; 
and, in addition to passengers, 
many planes carried mail and 
freight. 

Quite apart from the regular 
airways there is a great deal of 
air traffic in and out of Britain. 
In fact, Britain’s largest air 
fleet, numerically, is owned and 
operated by members of the 
British Air Charter Association, 
with its headquarters in London. 

This association, apart from 
carrying passengers, undertakes 
to fly any type of cargo to any 
part of the world at the shortest 
notice. 

Recent cargoes “logged ” leave 
no doubt as to the ability of the 
Charter companies to deal with 
any demand, and they have 
proved that the carrying of 
freight by air has become a 
highly specialised job. 

For instance, a rush order on 
June 14 involved moving by air 
from Southend to Bordeaux four 
ship’s cylinders, each weighing 
half a ton. 

On June 16 aircraft carried, in 
three flights, 24 cows from 
Lympne, in Kent, to Le Bourget, 
France. Pedigree cows are, in 
fact, frequent passengers on the 
cross-Channel service. 

Also in June, racehorses were 
flown from Le Bourget and 
Dublin to Blackbushe Airport, 
pigeons from Gatwick to Nantes, 
and to Ghent and Caen. 

Thirty-eight tons of banknotes 
and coins were flown recently 
from England to Jordan. The 
money, required as new currency 
for the Hashimite Kingdom, was 
a replacement of the Palestine 


currency which had, until 
recently, been legal tender. 

Other commodities flown by 
Charter aircraft were 30 tons of 
penicillin from London to Italy; 
three tons of shirts from Belfast 
to Copenhagen; three tons of 
soap from London to Geneva; 
and a million and a quarter 
gallons of milk from Northern 
Ireland to England 

Flowers, fruit, and vegetables 
are frequently flown into London 
in large quantities from the 
Continent. 

A notable feat by a British 
charter aircraft was the taking 
of a ship’s propeller from Prest¬ 
wick in Scotland to Calcutta in 
India. The propeller weighed 
nearly 6| tons, and the flight, 
which was completed in three 
days, meant a saving of £4000 to 
the owners whose ship was laid 
up. 

In 1949 a British Charter 
company. Silver City Airways, 
using Bristol Freighter aircraft, 


flew 2700 motor-cars across the 
Channel from Lympne to Le 
Touquet, in addition to 12,000 
passengers. Specially adapted, 
the Bristol freighters are fitted 
so that the cars are housed in 
the nose of the aircraft, with the 
passenger saloon at the rear. 

This year the car ferry is 
operating 24 services each way, 
one flight every half-hour, and it 
is hoped that something like 
10,000 cars will be flown across 
the Channel during the season. 
Cycles and motor-cycles are also 
carried on this service. 

Also among the great variety 
of cargoes carried in chartered 
aircraft this year have been 
32 Arab ponies from Baghdad to 
England, and 4i tons of sausage 
skins from Baghdad; 28 tons of 
coffee to Stockholm; and ten 
tons of chemicals to Bombay. 

Like the tramp steamers of the 
Seven Seas, the Charter planes 
will carry almost any cargo to 
any place. 


Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, and Floss 


]^J[any boys and girls in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland have 
met the four animal friends Tea, 
Coffee, Cocoa, and Floss. 

Tea is a black cat, Coffee a 
dachshund, Cocoa an old brown 
horse, and Floss a sheep dog. All 
four are to be seen with an old- 
time gipsy caravan in which 
their master, who is a journalist, 
travels about the country. 

All the animals seem to enjoy 
the perpetual journey and stay¬ 
ing on a new farm every night. 
It was thought at first that the 
cat might stray and get lost, 
but in a whole year she has 
never failed to appear when 
Cocoa is ready to go on. She 
wears a collar and lead and sits 
looking out of the window when 
the van is actually moving. 


Floss runs beside the horse or 
away across the fields, and is 
often a quarter of a mile ahead 
of the rest of the party. When 
she cannot see the caravan she 
lies down and waits, and during 
the journey from Somerset to 
Scotland she was always waiting 
on the road to the North and 
never once took a wrong 
turning. 

Coffee loves hunting mice 
about the barns and byres, and 
shows no fear of big farm horses 
although she is a very tiny dog. 

Cocoa too has proved that he 
is a happy traveller; he lies down 
each night in any stall or loose 
box, and has even spent a night 
in a calf pen. Last year Cocoa 
was awarded the RSPCA 
Medal of Merit. 



Sail and Steam at Cowes 

running in full sail before the wind, cross the bows of the battleship 
H MS Vanguard, lying at anchor off Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


Three 
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CRAVEN HILL, our correspondent at Regent’s Park, tells of some . . . 

Favourites at the 

CHILDREN’S Zoo 



Qne of the most popular sec¬ 
tions in the London Zoo 
this season—apart from the Map- 
pin Terraces where the polar 
bears Ivy and Brumas are still, 
drawing large crowds—is the 
Children’s Zoo. Attendance 
figures, I hear, are likely once 


Fortunately, however, little 
Mist is not missing her mother 
very much, for she. promptly 
turned to her elder sister Wendy 
for companionship. And she did 
not look in vain. During the 
last few weeks Wendy has com¬ 
pletely adopted her infant sister 


again to achieve a new high .and the pair keep together so 


record. And this is not sur¬ 
prising, for the enclosure has 
a very large number of tame 
animals. 

One of the most popular just 
now is, rather surprisingly, a 
young but ex- 


much that most visitors mistake 
them for mother and daughter! 


c e p t i o n ally 
friendly lamb 
named Matilda, 
who came in 
only the other 
day. Matilda 
arrived in very 
u n conventional 
fashion, for she 
was carried in 
arms by a 
s c h oolmistress 
and four young 
girls, members 
of the Peckham 
Secondary 
School, where 
Matilda has re¬ 
cently been “school 
“Matilda is an orphan born 
on a Devonshire farm,” Miss Pip 
Viney, the supervisor, told me. 
“She was acquired by Miss Mar¬ 
garet Green, the biology mistress, 
and for a time was bottle-fed. 
At the school she soon became a 
general pet and had so much 
handling by the girls that she 
is now the tamest lamb w r e have 
ever seen. On being given to 
us—because she was growing 
rather too large for a school 
pet—Matilda promptly trans¬ 
ferred her allegiance from Miss 
Green to me, and now runs 
around after me wherever I go; 
in fact, sometimes it’s quite a 
job to get away from her!” 


JhNALLY—although this by no 
means exhausts the list of 
animal “stars”—there are those 
jolly knockabout comedians, the 
goats Winston and Monty. 

They are at their best in the 
earlier part of the day; indeed. 


Winston and Monty at play 

mascot.” almost every fine morning, long 
before the Children’s Zoo opens 
for business, you will find a little 
crowd of visitors gazing through 
the fence and frequently giving 
vent to roars of laughter. Nor 
is that surprising. For they are 
watching the “battle of the 
Titans,” as the staff call it. 

The “ titans ” are, of course, 
Winston and Monty, who regu¬ 
larly do battle in the liveliest 
yet most amicable manner. Their 
tactics are always the same. 
Facing each other in the middle 
of the compound the goats spar 
for an opening. Then one will 
rise on his haunches and bring 
his forehead down with a re¬ 
sounding thwack upon the brow 
of the other. 


^nother favourite in the en¬ 
closure has long been two- 
year-old Wendy, the llama, 
who, though she wears the rather 
supercilious looks characteristic 
of most of her kind, has an 
unusually gentle nature and is 
remarkably good with children. 

Just now, Wendy is distin¬ 
guishing herself in another way. 
For in the enclosure N with her 
live her mother Gladys, and her 
8-months-old sister, Mist. Until 
recently, Gladys and Mist were 
inseparable; but now Gladys 
has decided that she cannot go 
on “mothering ” her younger 
daughter any longer. 


The clash is repeated over and 
over again until the contestants 
begin to show signs of wear and 
tear. Then they “call it a day ” 
and run off to the staff kitchen 
to see what titbits are going. 
Incidentally, if none are forth¬ 
coming, the goats look around 
and help themselves to anything 
that takes their fancy! 

Winston and Monty are the 
largest goats the Children’s Zoo 
has ever had. Both, however, 
are nice friendly creatures, 
having been kept as domestic 
pets for some years by an Essex 
woman until last year, when she 
gave them to the Zoo. 


Speaking of Seaweed . . . 


^here are 2500 different kinds 
of seaweed. 

□ 

Seaweed must- have light to 
live. 

■ rn 

The more seaweed is cut the 
faster it grows. 

- ■- ■ s 

In the Antarctic Seas there 
are submarine forests of seaweed 
with trees over a. hundred feet 
tall. 

' 0 

In the Pacific Ocean there is 
a giant seaweed which weighs 
over a hundred tons, and whose 
branches spread out over a 
quarter of a mile. 

0 

Over a hundred different kinds 
of seaweed may be eaten, and 
most of them are good for us. 


The biggest seaweed-eaters in 
the world are the Japanese, the 
Chinese, and the Hawaiians. 

0 ' ' 

Some years ago Sloke, a sea¬ 
weed which looks and tastes like 
spinach, was canned in Wales. 

0 

In Ireland the farmers boil 
the carageen type of seaweed in 
milk, and feed it to their .calves. 
They mix it with potatoes to 
fatten pigs. 

0 

Among things which are made 
from seaweed are ice-cream, 
pickles, sauce, sweets, jam, jelly, 
a special butter, paper, type¬ 
writer rollers, cattle food, ink, 
fabric, explosives, face cream, 
shaving cream, toothpaste, var¬ 
nish, paint, glue, gum, artificial 
silk and artificial leather. 
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Twenty-First Birthday of Our 


5 

Youth Hostels 



The 17th-century mill at Houghton, Huntingdonshire, which is now a Youth Hostel 


Hikers arriving at Ewhurst Green Hostel, Surrey 



Leaving St Briavels Castle Hostel, Gloucestershire 



The 15th-century Hostel at Saffron Walden, Essex 



''Jhose who love the country but 
are of limited means have 
much to thank the Youth Hostels 
for. In return for Is Gd and some 
light chores a member of the 
YH Association may sleep in a 
good bed in many of the most 
beautiful parts of the land. 

This month the Youth Hostels 
Association (England and Wales) 
is celebrating its 21st birthday. 

On August 19 an International 
Rally was held in Ashridge 
Park, Hertfordshire, and some 
1500 youth hostellers from the 
Continent attended. On the 21st 
the International Youth Hostels 
Federation held their annual 
conference at the Bonar Law 
College, Ashridge Park. 

• 

r CHE official birthday, August 26, 
will be celebrated at hostels 
all over the country. In London 
there is to be a Birthday Festival 
in the Albert Hall, with folk¬ 
dancing and community singing. 
In the evening there will be more 
folk-dancing in Hyde Park and a 
procession of illuminated boats 
on the Serpentine. A golden oak 
tree is to be planted by members 
reaching their own 21st birthdays 
this year, and, to mark the 
occasion, a Birthday Appeal is 
being made to all members to 
help to provide new hostels. 



Signing on at Cleeve Hill Hostel, Gloucestershire 


In the reading-room of Cleeve Hill Youth Hostel 
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A Present For the United Nations 


Yum-Yum ! 

Seven young Sea Cadets enjoy their 
ice-cream cornets while watching 
the yachting at Cowes. 


LINK WITH 1665 

Jnvestigation in the parish 
churchyard at Sutton, in 
Surrey, has revealed what Is 
believed to be the only existing 
tombstone recording the Great 
Plague. The search was made 
after Professor Charles Wallis, of 
Keuka College, New York, had 
written to the rector concerning 
information he had that the only 
known mention of the Plague 
was on a Sutton tombstone. 

The stone was found under a 
blackthorn tree—the pits in 
which plague victims were buried 
were usually marked with a 
blackthorn bush—and after 
treatment its inscription was 
revealed. It states that the grave 
contained the remains of the 
Pistor family, including two 
members who “dyed young in the 
Great Sickness a d 1665.” 


To Paris by 
Taxi 

M R . L - Wightman, an enterpris¬ 
ing London taxi-driver, is 
now running week-end trips 
from London to Paris, by taxicab 
all the way. He is operating 
three standard-type taxis, equip¬ 
ped with radio telephones, and 
cabs and passengers cross the 
Channel by the air ferry. 

The service is operating during 
the summer months, the three 
cabs leaving London each Friday 
for Lympne in Kent, where they 
are loaded, into Bristol freight- 
planes and flown to Le Touquet. 
They reach Paris, 140 miles 
away, on the evening of the 
same day. 

Hotel accommodation for 
drivers and passengers is ar¬ 
ranged in the French capital, 
and the car is at the visitors’ 
disposal for touring until the 
return journey by road and air 
on the Monday. 


SANDWICH AND 
BUN • 

Qn St Bartholomew’s' Day 
(August 24), children of the 
seaside town of Sandwich in 
Kent take part in a bun race at 
St Bart’s, an. ancient hospital 
for the sick and aged. The 
children run first round the tiny 
chapel, which is surrounded by 
almshouses, and then pass in 
single file through wattle gates to 
receive buns from the trustees of 
the hospital. 

The quaint custom is thought 
to date to olden days when 
pilgrims to Canterbury were 
given food and lodging at the 
hospital. 


^ LIBRARY of some 16,500 
volumes on international 
relations, including what is 
regarded as the most complete 
collection of League of Nations 
documents in the world, has been 
handed over to the United 
Nations by the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation in New York. 

This splendid Library was 
endowed by the Foundation as 
a tribute to the American Presi¬ 
dent whose untiring efforts were 
largely responsible for the begin¬ 
ning of the League of Nations. 

Accepting the gift on behalf of 
the United Nations. Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie declared: “It 
is a fitting tribute to the memory 
of a great American and citizen 
of the world and to the ideals for 
which he fought that the Library 
which bears his name should be 
an asset to the new world organ¬ 
isation.” 


\ Brazilian scientific expedi¬ 
tion which recently visited 
Trinidad Island, some 800 miles 
eastward from Rio de Janeiro, 
has recommended the immediate 
settlement of a population on 
the island. It is suggested that 
conditions are favourable for a 
population of 3000. The expedi-- 
dition had gone to the island to 
investigate the possibility of 
establishing a fishing colony. 

Unlike its namesake in the 
West Indies, this Trinidad is a 
tiny island, having an area of 
little more than 2 j square miles. 



For the moment the Library 
will remain in its present quarters 
at Woodrow Wilson House, New 
York City. Later it will occupy 
one floor of the new United 
Nations permanent Headquarters 
now being built in Manhattan. 

Explaining why it had been 
decided to present the Library to 
the United Nations, the President 
of the Foundation, Mr Cleveland 
E. Dodge, said: “The League of 
Nations, despite its final sub¬ 
mergence in the Second World 
War, opened a new chapter in 
international relations and lifted 
the nations of the world to a 
higher level of permanent, organ¬ 
ised international co-operation. 
The United Nations has taken up 
where the League left off, has 
continued and greatly developed 
many of its activities, and added 
new ones almost undreamt of in 
League days.” 


It lies off the usual navigation 
route, but was discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1501. Captain 
Cook visited it in 1775. For a 
short time in 1782 it was occupied 
by England, and by a Portuguese 
garrison from 1782 to 1795. 
Brazil maintained a small gar¬ 
rison there during the last war 
until 1946, and the troops left 
behind a few sheep, goats, and 
pigs. These have multiplied and 
make up the animal life of the 
island together with turtles, giant 
crabs, albatross, and frigate birds. 

The sea round the island has 
good fish, and a salting and can¬ 
ning industry could be set up. 
There is also plenty of fresh 
water, and the climate is 
pleasant.- 


SPEEDWAY STAR 
AT 17 

'J'his is certainly the age of 
youth in sport, for teen-agers 
continue to force themselves into 
the headlines. Speedway racing 
is not an exception. 

At the opening of the present 
season, the name Ronnie Moore 
was unknown to British speed¬ 
way fans, but now this smiling 
young man of 17 is an Australian 
Test Match star, the youngest 
ever to ride in these contests. 

Ronnie Moore arrived in this 
country last April. He was given 
a trial at New Cross, and within 
seven weeks he was a member 
of the League team. And then, 
four months after first setting 
foot on an English speedway 
track, he was chosen to ride for 
Australia in a Test match. It 
was one of the most rapid leaps 
to fame in speedway history. 


Colonising Another Trinidad 


CdkcrsJaM 


CAMPAIGN OF 
KINDNESS 

'J’here are still too many un¬ 
happy children in Britain. 
The causes of their unhappiness 
vary : bad housing, a mother’s 
ill-health, or friction between 
parents. But, whatever the 
cause of the unhappiness, efforts 
should be made to banish it. 

It is good news, therefore, that 
the Home Office, with the Minis¬ 
tries of Health and Education, 
have issued instructions to local 
authorities to begin a Campaign 
of Kindness. The chief aim is to 
make it easier for parents to help 
their children to be happy, and 
it may mean giving domestic and 
nursing assistance to the mother, 
or providing ways of managing 
better on the father’s wages; 
only in extreme cases will it 
mean taking the child away from 
its home. 

In all areas a children’s officer 
is to be responsible for drawing 
together the various organisa¬ 
tions which look after the welfare 
of children so that suitable plans 
can be made for needy families. 
A happy, care-free childhood is a 
birth-right, and . this national 
Campaign of Kindness should 
help to ensure that right for 
many thousands of children. 


THE ONLY ROAO 

Mr Trygve 'Lie, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, 
recently wrote an open letter to 
all the thousands of individuals 
who have written to him. We take 
these few passages from his letter : 

" J^eep your interest in the 
United Nations high. 
Public understanding, public 
knowledge is one of the strongest 
foundations upon -which the 
United Nations rests. Public 
opinion—your opinion—is the 
major force that moves the tides 
and currents of the world. 

“ The United Nations is the 
only real road to peace. It is 
a road which you and I—all of 
us—can build together. 

“ Some of you have referred to, 
me in your letters as ‘ my dear 
friend.’ You know, I like that 
best of all. 

“It makes me feel that we are 
all of us friends. Together -we 
shall win through.” 


QUALITY 

Addressing 1300 of his com¬ 
pany’s workers from Batley 
mills, on the occasion of his hun¬ 
dredth birthday, Mr Theodore 
C. Taylor said, “ Your work 
stands well in the trade. It is not 
a question of price only, it is the 
quality of the goods that counts, 
and that depends on the quality 
of the people who make them. 
. . . It is you who make the 
goods and make the, character of 
the firm.” 

And, we are tempted to add, 
that quality has its inspiration in 
the great gentleman who intro¬ 
duced profit-sharing as long ago 
as 1892, and in 1950, as a cen¬ 
tenarian, is still active in the 
conduct of his firm. 


Many Happy Returns 

poR the countless thousands of 
ramblers and cyclists who 
have slept and eaten at our 
splendid youth hostels the 21st 
birthday of the Youth Hostels 
Association (England and Wales) 
will awaken many glorious 
memories. 

The feel of the open-air, the 
sense of comradeship which the. 
wild and lonely places provides- 
and the satisfying simplicity o 
energetic adventure are some c 
the debts the youth of Brito it 
owes to the Y H A. 

To the memory of T. A. 
Leonard who pioneered the youth 
hostels and to the 21 years' 
secretaryship of Jack Catchpool 
(who is now retiring) we raise a 
banner of salutation. What has 
been accomplished through the 
Y H A can never be adequately 
recorded on paper because it 
is there in the lives of those 
who love the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. 

May there be many more 
Youth Hostels and an ever 
increasing number of youthful 
hostellers. That is the best birth¬ 
day wish of all. 


EXPERTS FOSTER 
EXPORTS 

pARLY this year the British 
Jewellery and Silverware 
Council despatched four specially- 
trained young men to variou. 
parts of the world to discovei 
untapped markets for Britist 
jewellery. They have visited 
fourteen lands already—as far 
afield as Mexico and the Congo 
—and many others remain to 
be visited. 

The making of jewellery and 
silverware is a craft in which this 
country has long excelled ; but it 
is realised that no longer can our 
manufacturers just wait for 
orders; it is more than ever 
necessary to go out and find 
markets if orders are to be 
secured. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Sir Thomas Browne wrote, 
The vices we scoff at in others 
laugh at us within ourselves . 


Under the ! 



PETER PUCl 
WANTS TG 
KNOW 


[ f authors 
often find 
themselves ir 
novel situ* 
tions 


WRITER says he knows oj 
nothing to stop anyone becoming 
a market gardener. Except not hav¬ 
ing a garden. 

B 

NEW book is said to be 
full of wise saws. To 
cut the pages ? 

0 

I N summer everyone deserves 
a break. But does not 
want to be broke. 

0 

SCIENTISTS are going to 

South Tunisia to photo- yJA'.J 
graph a shrimp. And will -J 
bring it back on a plate. scarle, 
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THINGS SAID 

^J^hat is not good for Humanity 
as a whole cannot be good 
for any nation, race, or indi¬ 
vidual. 

Jaime Torres Bodet of Unesco 

Jf Turner were alive and young 
today we presume he would 
learn from Cezanne. But what ? 
Sir Alfred Mturnings 

’T'jie British currency may tem¬ 
porarily be second-rate ; but 
its people are permanently first- 
rate. American journalist 
Ed Sullivan 

great achievement has ever 
. * been made by men and 
( women who were afraid. 

Chief Scout Lord Hawaiian 


Floodlight on Learning 

Jr is just over a hundred years 
since the “ Metropolitan 
Evening Classes for Young Men” 
began in London, and lessons 
in languages, arts, and sciences 
were available. 

When the London evening 
classes open this autumn pupils 
will be able to choose from 400 
subjects, according to the Lon¬ 
don County Council guide, Flood¬ 
light. In addition to normal sub¬ 
jects in commerce, trade, art, and 
science it is possible to attend 
classes in acoustics, television, 
barge-making, gemmology, and 
heraldry. There are also classes 
on hairdressing, face massage 
and manicuring, bee and rabbit 
keeping, boxing and fencing. 
Eighteen languages are taught, 
including Afrikaans, Gaelic, and 
Welsh. 

As if 400 subjects were not 
enough, the L C C offer to hold 
classes in any other desired use¬ 
ful subject if a sufficient number 
of students are forthcoming. 


ENEMIES OF PEACE 

JTive great enemies to Peace 
inhabit with us—Avarice, 
Ambition, Envy, Anger, and 
Pride—and jf these enemies were 
to be banished, we should in¬ 
fallibly enjoy perpetual Peace. 

Petrarch 

ditor’s Table 

QHATHAM Council congratulates 
its tenanls’bn their neat gardens. 
A tidy few. 


A T some boarding-houses tea is 
an elastic meal. Sounds like a 
good spread. 


FARMER says that some cows 
can be mean. We do not like 
them too close. 
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aisur gardener says his gardening is 
■ace against time. He has many 


Good and Faithful 
Servant 

(~)ne of Canada’s greatest sons 
was William Lyon Macken¬ 
zie King, who died not long ago. 
All his life he worked for the 
welfare of others; and he was 
Prime Minister for a longer 
period than any other in the 
British Empire. 

When recently his -Will was 
made known it was revealed 
that most of his fortune was 
left for public purposes. Laurier 
House, Ottawa, is in trust to 
the Canadian Government for 
the use of students of history, 
together with a trust fund of 
225,000 dollars. His 500-acre 
estate at Kingsmere is to be a 
public park. 

Other money, amounting to 
several hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars, is left for various scholar¬ 
ships for Canadian University 
graduates. 

So this grand servant of his 
people continues to serve the 
country he loved. 

MERCY CRUISER 

A fine example of human 
mercy was the sending of 
the cruiser H M A S Australia, 
flagship of the Australian fleet, 
to Heard Island in the far 
South, to rescue a sick man, 
Dr Serge Udovikoff, ill with, 
appendicitis. 

To save one man’s life the 
io,ooo-ton cruiser was des¬ 
patched on a 4000-mile journey 
into stormy seas, after other 
vessels had failed to reach the 
island. 

—++— 

Branching Out 

JYJoscow radio reports that 
Soviet experts have pro¬ 
duced varieties of trees which 
grow twice as fast as the ordinary 
kinds. 

It would be even more wel¬ 
come news that Russia is speed¬ 
ing-up the cultivation of olive 
branches. 

THY WILL BE DONE 

W^hen tyrant feet are trampling 
Upon the common weal. 
Thou dost not bid us bend and 
writhe 

Beneath the iron heel. 

In Thy name we assert our right 
By sword or tongue or pen, 
And oft a people’s wrath may 
flash 

Thy message unto men. 

Thy will ! It strengthens weak¬ 
ness, 

It bids the strong be just; 

No lip to fawn, no hand to beg. 
No brow to seek the dust. 
Wherever man oppresses man 
Beneath Thy liberal sun, 

O Lord, be there Thine arm 
made bare. 

Thy righteous will be done ! 

John Hay, secretary to 
Abraham Lincoln 


THE SECRET 

People think I can teach them 
style. What stuff it all is ! 
Have something to say and say it 
as clearly as you can. That is 
the only secret of style. 

Matthew Arnold 


I 



GIFT TO CANADA 

\ gift of pedigree livestock is 
to be sent to Canada by 
Britain, to replace some of the 
stock lost in the Red River Valley 
floods. The gift will include 
Shorthorns, Aberdeen Angus, 
Ayrshires, Herefords, Red Polls, 
and Jerseys, large white pigs, and 
Suffolk sheep and rams. 




Hedgerow'' 

hedgerows are particularly attractive at the present time, 
■ and blackberrying is, of course, grand fun. But they are 
also a source of considerable danger, for from now until late 
autumn more than 200 poisonous plants may be found in the 
countryside. Some can prove fatal if their leaves or berries 
are eaten, and many others can cause severe illness. 

It is vital to impress on I so are Water Dropwort and Cow- 


Student Farmer 

A student from Sierra Leone, West 
Africa, over here to learn farming, 
gives a young bullock a brush down 
at the Institute of Agriculture, Usk, 
Monmouthshire. 

THE WORLD’S OIL 
WEALTH 

^he demand on the world’s oil 
supplies increases rapidly. 

In 1939, out of a world shipping 
steam-tonnage total of 51,590,745, 
about 60 per cent was coal- 
burning; but in 1949, when the 
steam tonnage had risen to 
63.219,196, only 27 per cent was 
coal-burning. And of 326 ships 
now being built in Britain, only 
about a dozen will burn coal. 

Nor it. is only in ships that 
conversion to oil fuel is occur¬ 
ring. In the iron and steel in¬ 
dustry, for instance, oil-firing is 
on the increase. 

Fortunately, estimates of the 
world’s oil resources have been 
increasing with the demand. In 
1935 proven and indicated re¬ 
serves were said to be 3000 
million metric tons; in 1945 the 
estimate was raised to 9000 mil¬ 
lion, and this year to 10,900 
million. 

And this is only a fraction of 
the world’s oil wealth. From 
knowledge of the geological 
structure of the Earth’s surface 
scientists have reckoned that 
there must be at least 60,000 
million metric tons of oil which 
can be worked, and this is 
enough, at the present rate of 
consumption, to last for well over 
a hundred years. 

Pet Sparrow 

\y H EN Ronald Moynihan, a 
young steeplejack, was dis¬ 
mantling a 60-feet steel jack at 
an Enfield (Middlesex) factory, 
he found a baby sparrow caught 
on a ledge inside. . 

The chick had no feathers, 
and there was no sign of a nest. 
So Mr Moynihan took it home, 
fed it with crumbs on. the end 
of a hairpin and milk from a 
tiny scoop. When the bird grew 
wings he taught it to fly by en¬ 
couraging it to flutter from boxes 
on the dining table. Now it 
goes everywhere with Mr Moyni¬ 
han, perched ' on his head or 
or even sitting on the steering- 
wheel of his car. 


children the grave risks of eating 
berries or leaves they find in the 
hedgerows and woodlands, especi¬ 
ally as some of the most 
attractive plants are also the 
most poisonous; The berries of 
Belladonna (Deadly Nightshade), 
for instance, look most appetis¬ 
ing; but a cluster of the berries, j 
if eaten, can kill a child. 

Deadly Nightshade is indeed a 
wholly noxious plant—leaves, 
roots, and berries—for. it contains 
atropine, a powerful alkaloid 
which produces sickness and 
giddiness; and its close relative, 
Woody Nightshade, which has 
bell-shaped flowers, is equally 
dangerous, the active poison in 
this case being solanine. 

Black Bryony, a handsome trail- I 
ing plant with clusters of inviting- 
looking berries, is another of 
Nature’s poisoners. So is the 
Yew, whose berries and dark 
needle-like leaves should never i 
be eaten by humans or animals; 
the young shoots particularly 
possess poisonous qualities of an 
irritant nature. The seeds of the- 
Buckthorn, Holly, Bird Cherry, 
Rowan (Mountain Ash) are also 
poisonous in some degree. 

With their feathery leaves and 
clusters of tiny white flowers, the 
Hemlock family are very easily 
mistaken for Parsley, but some 
varieties are extremely dangerous. 
Common or Spotted Hemlock, 
which grows in profusion almost 
everywhere, is wholly poisonous; | 

Shakespeare’s Daughter 
Lived Here 

JJall’s Croft, the half-timbered 
house at Stratford-on-Avon 
which was the home of Shakes¬ 
peare’s daughter, Susanna Hall, 
is to be preserved for use as a 
Shakespeare Centre. 

This historic Tudor house, with 
its big open fireplaces and old 
panelling, was bought by the 
Shakespeare Birthplace Trust 
last autumn, and now the Mayor 
of Stratford has launched a 
public appeal for £33,000 to re¬ 
store and furnish it worthily. 


bane, closely related and very 
similar In appearance. Most of 
us have learned how Socrates 
met his .death by drinking .an 
infusion of Hemlock, and even to 
make “pea-shooters ” from the 
hollow stems of Hemlock is a 
lisky practice. 

Some people eat Sorrel, a 
common plant sometimes used in 
salads; but too much can cause 
illness, for the leaves contain 
the poison we call salts of lemon. 
Again, Monkshood, so-called 
because the petals of the flower 
resemble a monk’s hood, has a 
root that closely resembles 
Horse-radish, and people have 
died through eating it by mistake. 
The roots of Buttercup, Travel¬ 
ler’s Joy, .Marsh Marigold, Wood 
Anemones, and Aconite are also 
harmful, the last being a deadly 
poison. 

The Foxglove, one of the most 
familiar wild flowers of early 
summer, is best left severely 
alone, for all parts of the plant 
are poisonous. So, too, is Wake 
Robin (better known perhaps 
as Snakes’ Food, or Lords and 
Ladies); its spikes of luscious- 
looking scarlet berries (often 
found in woods and damp places) 
are likely to cause severe cramp 
or convulsions" if eaten, and can 
prove fatal. 

“When in doubt, throw out." 
That is an old country maxim 
well worth bearing in mind when 
gathering fruits of the hedgerow. 

YOUNG ARTISTS 
OF AUSTRALIA 

exhibition of drawings by 
Aboriginal children was re¬ 
cently held at Overseas House, 
St James’s, London. 

Four years ago it was found 
that some Aboriginal children in 
the Carrolup native settlement 
in Western Australia had begun 
to amuse themselves by drawing 
on scraps of brown paper. 
Pastels were secured for them 
and they were soon producing 
bright landscapes like those ex¬ 
hibited at Overseas House. 






Steps to Sporting Fame 
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Tommy Lawton 



Few footballers have 
achieved the renown 
of Tommy Lawton, 
Notts County cap¬ 
tain, whose name 
v/as well known at 
an age when many 
lads . are at school. 


Born at Bolton, Lancashire, 
he went to Fold’s Road 
School and scored 570 goals 
in three seasons. Young 
Lawton then joined the 
office staff of Burnley Foot¬ 
ball Club, playing Soccer in 
his spare time. 


To obtain accuracy of shoot¬ 
ing, Tommy used the number 
plates of the half-time score- 
board as targets. He was only 
16 when he played in League 
football, and at 17 had proved 
so successful that Everton 
sought his transfer. 


The regular England centre- 
forward for many years, 
Lawton left Everton for 
Chelsea, and then surprised 
the football world by joining 
Notts County, in the Third 
Division. He Jed his club to 
promotion last season. 


When the First Submarine Cable Was Laid 
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Insects on the 
Move 

m any interesting features of 
insect movement in 1949 are 
revealed in a recent scientific 
report, based on the records made 
by a number of observers, such 
as school natural history societies 
and men on lightships. 

Many ot the records concern 
butterflies and moths, which 
often seem to make long journeys 
without apparent reason, though 
it is thought that drought may 
affect the. distribution of their 
food plants. 

In June last year more than a 
million Painted Lady butterflies 
were seen crossing Switzerland. 
The previous year about 2000 had 
been seen to emerge from pupae 
in Algeria and fly north-east 
towards Sardinia. 

Among the many butterflies 
which bred in the Inner Hebrides 
300 were marked with light-blue 
spots on the island of Canna; 
and the track kept of their flight 
showed that they flew south-east 
in September at a rate of about 
a hundred miles a week. 

Hundreds of mixed butterflies, 
mostly Red Admirals, overtook a 
boat travelling at six knots near 
Plymouth on September 26, and 
some 4000 dragonflies crossed the 
Bristol Channel to Newton, near 
Porthcawl, on July 2. 


A Glorious Church 
for £20 

'J'he Priory Church of Malvern 
is among the gems of Eng¬ 
land—a gem in a green setting 
at the foot of the Worcester¬ 
shire Beacon. 

To most visitors to Malvern 
gazing at. its glorious architec¬ 
ture it seems incredible that it 
was bought by the people of Mal¬ 
vern for £20 after the Dissolu¬ 
tion, to serve as their parish 
church when their own was in 
danger of falling down.. 

Yet that is the case—for a 
mere £20—and last century no 
less than £11,000 was spent on its 
restoration! 


J^adio communication across the 
world is so common today 
that it comes as a surprise to 
learn that it was only 100 years 
ago that the first telegraphed 
messages could be sent across the 
seas.- 

The first message was from 
England to France and was 
carried by a submarine cable laid 
from Dover to Cap Gris Nez on 
August 28, 1850. 

This was the enterprise of two 
English brothers, John Watkins 
Brett and Jacob Brett, who was 
an engineer. Land telegraphs 
already existed in their day, but 
the laying of a telegraph cable 
under the sea seemed impossible 
as there was no means of protect¬ 
ing copper wire from the effects 
of salt water. 

The problem was solved when 
Michael Faraday pointed out 
that gutta percha could be used 
as a covering for the wire. 

The Bretts formed a company, 
obtained permission from the 
British and French Governments, 
and set to work. 

On the morning of August 28, 
a steam tug, the Goliah, left 
Dover Harbour and steamed 
slowly towards the French coast. 


unwinding cable from her stern. 
That evening the other end of 
the cable was taken ashore at 
Cap Gris Nez and connected to a 
needle telegraph instrument, and 
the tense moment came—would 
it work? 

It did, and for the first time 
nation spoke to nation simul¬ 
taneously across the w r ater. A 
message was sent by John Brett 
to Prince Louis' Napoleon, w 7 ho 
was interested in the project. 
Recording this historic event The 
Times made the comment: “The 
jest of yesterday has become the 
fact of today.” 

Unlucky Catch 

But the unlucky action of a 
simple French fisherman further 
prevented its use. His anchor 
dragged up what he took to 
be a strange kind of seaweed. He 
chopped off a piece of it and 
was amazed to find in it what 
looked like a metal core. He took 
it ashore and showed it to his 
friends, exclaiming: “Did you 
ever see seaweed like this?” 

They certainly never had. 

After this disaster the Bretts 
found it difficult to raise money 
for a new cable, but eventually 


a new. cable was made and 
successfully laid in 1851. It was 
in good working condition in 1861. 

The triumph of the Bretts, was 
made possible by the work of 
earlier pioneers in telegraphy, 
Cooke and Wheatstone. 

The two joined forces and 
produced the first telegraph line 
in England in 1837, between 
Euston and Camden Town. By 
1846 they had received the order 
for a London-Dovcr telegraph 
line, destined to be linked with 
the Dover-Cap Gris Nez cable. ■ 

At a special Exhibition opening 
on August 28 at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, the 
origin and development of sub¬ 
marine cables will be illustrated 
by many technical exhibits. 

A book, One Hundred Years of 
Submarine Cables, by G. R. M. 
Garratt, MIEE, of the Science 
Museum (Stationery Office, 2s 6d), 
will be on sale at the Exhibition, 
and will prove a valuable refer¬ 
ence book for the future. 
Mr Garratt writes that today 
Cable and Wireless Limited has 
over 150,000 miles of submarine 
cables. All came from that “jest 
of yesterday,” the first crude 
cable the fisherman cut. 
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The European 
Championships 

Qn Wednesday, August 23, the 
most important athletics 
meeting since last winter’s Em¬ 
pire Games starts at the fine 
Heysl Stadium, in Brussels. These 
are the European Championships, 
for which the finest athletes in 
this part of the world compete. 

The European Championships 
are not an annual event. They 
were first held at Turin in 1934, 
but Britain was not represented. 
Then followed meetings at Paris 
in 1938, and at Oslo in 1946. At 
Oslo John Archer won the 100 
metres for England, and Sydney 
Wooderson the 5000 metres,, in 
which he beat the fleet-footed 
Emil Zatopek, who has since be¬ 
come a world record-breaker. 

At Brussels the 1500 metres 
may bring together our Bill Nan- 
keville and Len Eyre; Lennart 
Strand, phenomenal Swede; 
Slykhuis, of the Netherlands; 
and El Mabrouk, the Algerian, 
who will run for France. In the 
5000 and 10,000 metres Emil 
Zatopek should be well among 
the leaders, although in the 5000- 
metres race Zatopek will be 
opposed by Gaston Reiff, the 
Belgian who has broken many 
records recently. 

The Marathon 

British athletes, both track and 
field, will find strong opposition, 
but we can hope for another 
success for Jack Holden, our 
marathon champion. Holden is 
now 43 years of age, but is ex¬ 
pected to complete a, brilliant 
1950 hat-trick—Empire Games. 
AAA, and European Marathon 
titles. 

Our girls will also be compet¬ 
ing at Brussels, and we shall all 
be watching Maureen Dyson in 
the hurdles, especially as she may 
once more be opposed by. her 
Olympic rival, Fanny Blankers- 
Koen, the Dutch flyer. If Soviet 
athletes line up in many of the 
events, we may see some sur¬ 
prises, for Russian men and 

women are credited with some 

astonishing performances in 

track and field events. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN — Picture-Version of His Astonishing Adventures (9) 


No-one will be surprised to learn that the Baron had a dogs, but the Baron’s is surely the classic of all dog stories. . used by men who go shooting because it will stand quite 

remarkable dog. Most of us like telling stories about our His dog was a pointer-named Tray. A pointer is a dog still “pointing” with its nose when it scents “game.” 



The Baron related how he took his dog on a The Captain thought the Baron must be ill, “ Such a wager cannot be fair on my part,” Coming now to the most dramatic part of his 
voyage. Out at sea Tray suddenly stood rigid so he brought the Surgeon to feel his pulse, continued the Captain in a quiet voice. “ How- story the Baron exclaimed : “ Behold ! They 
with his nose pointing towards the stern. Then the two went aside and the Baron over- ever, I’ll take him up, if I return his money found no fewer than six brace of live partridges 
The Baron told the Captain they must be near heard the Captain say quietly : “ His brain is afterwards.” So the Captain returned to the in the shark’s stomach ! ” No wonder Tray 
land because Tray could smell game. The turned ; I cannot with honour accept his Baron and accepted the wager. All the time had pointed so steadfastly! “One of the 
Captain laughed and said they were 300 leagues wager.” The Surgeon replied : “ He is quite Tray went on pointing rigidly. Then some hens was sitting upon four eggs, and a 'fifth 
from land. The Baron, trusting Tray’s nose, sane, but depends more upon the scent of his sailors who were fishing harpooned an exceed- was hatching when the shark was opened,” 
offered to wager 100 guineas that they would dog than he will upon the judgment of the ingly large shark which they brought on board declared the Baron. He said they kept four 
find game-birds within half an hour, officers. He will certainly lose.” and began to cut up in order to obtain the oil. of the hens, which provided them with eggs. 

In next week’s instalment the Baron takes a long flight on a feathered airliner 
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Another Adventure of Jonty, Nat , and Pen 

THE TRAIL of the 
VANISHING RIVER 
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“ii * ore and more verses,” 
Y/l said Pen, “but fewer 
* ’ A and fewer clues! ” 

“He’s wizard at writing poetry, 
though,” Jonty said. “We had to 
write poetry at school, once, but 
I didn’t know any rhymes, and 
everyone laughed when mine was 
read out in. class!” 

“Let’s hear the first few verses 
again. Pen,” said Nat. “They’ve 
probably got some significance.” 

Picking up the latest of Uncle ; 
Rodney’s Trail Letters, Pen read 
out, slowly and distinctly: 

“ Some rivers you m<ty find, 
which seem to hurl 
Their waters doiun, from source 
to open sea. 

With utmost haste, as though 
- they minded are 
To show how great their passion, 
to be free; 

These, amid boulders huge and 
■ ivhirlpools grim, 

Invite the brave of heart with 
frail canoe 

To make their perilous journeys, 
and at‘last 

Find anchorage, and sense of 
triumph too.” 

“I know a book with a super 
picture of some men canoeing on 
the Zambesi or somewhere,” 
Jonty butted in. “They’ve just 
hit a boulder, and a gang of 
crocodiles are waiting open- 
mouthed for them at the bottom 
of the falls!” 

“T like the rivers in the next 
J verse better,” Pen said. 
“The fish are smaller: 

"Others there are which, with 
more leisured flow. 

Through meadows lush meander 
all the day, 

As though there is no hurry, and 
they choose 

To linger in green pastures while 
they may; 

These call the anglers, with their 
fishing-rods: 

Old IZAAK WALTON, and his 
friends who dream 
And laze away an idle afternoon. 
Fishing for trout and perch and 
dace and bream.” 

•Too slow for me,” Jonty said. 
“Barracudas are best. Or Tunny.” 

“Two kinds of river; that’s all 
he’s told us so far,” Nat said. 
“Let’s have a look at what 
follows.” He borrowed, the letter 
from Pen; 

“One river,' rising high on 
Stafford hills, 

Performs strange tricks, three¬ 
fold and MANIFOLD: 

Part-way along its length it 
VANISHES, 

Bid RE-APPEARS, or so I have 
been told; 

The THUNDER GOD frowns 
from his lofty cave; 

The frightened river DIVES from 
out his sight. 

Till, six miles distant, with new 
courage gained, 

In bubbling pool it once more 
comes to light!” 

Nat looked at the others. 

“Well, there’s the nub of it. 
Highly compressed, every word 
vital... !” 

“Can I read the last verse, so 


that we’ve all read a bit?” Jonty 
asked, and took the letter: 

“And where it vanishes, and 
ichere appears. 

You must discover, my exploring 
friends: 

Stout shoes you’ll surely need; a 
Hostel bed 

Awaits you, when this *final 
journey ends! 

“There,” he said. “That winds 
it all up. Explorers, that’s us. 
When do we start?” 

“For once,” Nat said, “we’ve 
got a really good large-scale map, 
thank goodness!” 


'J'hey spread the map out on the 
floor and got down to it. It 
was Derbyshire and Stafford¬ 
shire, and as it had contours it 
was easy enough to And which 
were the highest parts. They 
jotted down two rivers that rose 
among the hills, the Dane and 
the Dove. The first wandered off 
the map into Cheshire; the 
second they followed southward 
with a pencil till Nat suddenly 
exclaimed : “Izaak Walton! ” 

“But it’s a hotel," Pen said, 
disappointed.# 

“Never mind,” Nat said. “It’s 
right on the Dove. Izaak Walton 
was an angler. Clue Number One 
clinched!” 

“Who was the God of Thun- 
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der?” Pen asked, later. “Mars, 
wasn’t he?” 

“No. He was the War God,” 
Nat said. “In Paris there’s the 
Champ de Mars.” 

.“The Eiffel Tower’s there, too,” 
Jonty said. “A chap once flew an 
aeroplane underneath it, for a 
bet. He snipped off both its 
; wings. He was fined about a 
. billion francs!” 

“It was Thor, I believe,” Nat 
said. 

“That wasn’t his name,” Jonty 
said. “It was a French name. 
A chap who’d been a flying ace 
in the war.” 

Pen looked hopelessly at Nat. 

]y£EANWHiLE, Nat had been 
studying the map keenly, 
and all of a sudden he shouted: 
“Look, how’s this for a clue?” He 
pointed with his pencil to the 
words, written in small Gothic 
type: “Thor’s Cave.” 

“The Thunder God frowns 

from his lofty-” Pen began to 

repeat, when she broke off, 
excited in her turn. “Look what 
river runs beneath Thor’s Cave: 
the Manifold! ” 

“Good work!” Nat exclaimed. 
“Now we really are on to some¬ 
thing!” 

They soon got permission to 
slip away on their bicycles for a 
couple of days. If Uncle Rodney 
had promised a Youth Hostel bed 
for each of them, they could rely 
on that all right. Packing up 
their night things, they set off 
southwards from Buxton, armed 
with the large-scale map. It was 
a ride of 15 strenuous miles 
up and down hill between high 
stone walls, through Longnor 
and Hulme End, to Wetton, the 
nearest point they could reach 
by road, jft Wetton Mill they 
parked their bicycles, slung their 
rucksacks on their backs, and set ■ 
off to trace the vanishing Mani¬ 
fold. 

The sun blazed down on them 
and there was no breeze in that 
cramped valley. There was water 
flowing southwards, and they 
followed it as close as they could 
on the crumbling, weed-grown 
bank till, to their astonishment, 
the water suddenly vanished 
beneath a tract of white stones. 

“I don’t believe it!” Pen said. 
“I simply don’t believe it!” 

“Well, it’s there before our 
eyes,” Nat said, shaking his head 
in wonder. 

“Or rather/’ Jonty corrected 
him, “it isn’t there before our 
eyes!” He dropped to his knees 
and began hastily to overturn the 
white stones with both hands to 
discover where the water had 
vanished to. But though he 
worked furiously, scooping stones 
away like a terrier excavating a 
rabbit-hole, it made no differ¬ 
ence. The wide, shallow stream 
had simply melted away, as 
though it had been absorbed by 
a gigantic sheet of rough white 
blotting-paper! 

“(Nome on,” said Nat. “We’ve 
found the first strange 
antic of the Manifold. Now 
there's the second odd trick to 
discover. Judging by the track 
of washed stones, this was the 
original bed of the river. Perhaps 
still is, in winter, when there’s 
too much water for the' under¬ 
ground channel to accommodate. 
If we follow this, we’ll find the 
exit, some time.” . 

Towering above them on their 
left was the mass of rock out of 
which Thor’s Cave had been 
hewn; a forbidding-looking place, 
out of the darkness of which it 
was easy to imagine the Thunder 
Continues on page 10 
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examiner! A Blackbird pen not only has 
a 14-ct. gold nib that writes quickly and 
clearly but the whole pen is constructed to 
stand up to long, hard wear. It’s at a price 
you can afford too ! In black, green, blue 
or grey. Price 14/8 (incl. tax). 

* Ask your stationer to show you some 
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Thiscompleteboy’s Angler’s 
Set is really AMAZING 
VALUE. Comprises well-finished 3-piece 
brass ferruled varnished Rod, approx. 
6ft. long with brass eyes, Line, Hooks, 
Weights, weE-balanced Float and Bait 
Box. The materials were purchased 
before the enormous rise, enabling us 
to offer it at the remarkably low price 
of 5/6 (post 6d). Send 6/-P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN. LTD. (Dept. CW712>, 
585 High. Ed., Finchley, London. N.12_. 



Kegd. 

“TABLE 
CRICKET” 

The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket 

Played with teams of miniature 
men, ball and stumps with bails. 
Overarm bowling.doublewickets 
and all the " outs M such as clean 
bowled, caught, stumped, etc, 
Googlies, breaks and even body- 
tine bowling. Hits for six, four, 
and odd runs. 

Send 3d. ttamfy for full details and 
Order Form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH 

17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
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WINDSOR STAMP 


NATIVE GODDESS FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. Write to the Windsor 
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the FRENCH INDIAN SETTLEMENTS .which 
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purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
[FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
[stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is Specially 
■selected and priced at the lowest possible 
ifigure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

i* ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

, (Dept. C N). South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 

Established 1880 


180-PAGE 

CATALOGUE 


FREE 


This fine STAMP CATALOGUE is in- 

dispensable to all collectors of EUROPEAN 
countries and it's FREE. The 180 PAGES 
are packed with interesting matter concerning 
all issues between 1940-1949. There are many 
THOUSANDS of priced items both MINT and 
USED together with 1774 ILLUS¬ 
TRATIONS. Printed on fine white glossy 
paper with a multi-coloured cover and INDEX. 
Secure your copy NOW. Supplies are limited 
and when exhausted this FREE offer will 
never be repeated. Enclose 7d. (2d. and 2£d. 
stamps) for postage and packing, request our 
famous Approvals with FREE illustrated 
list of albums and sets. (Without Approvals 
price 3/6.) 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. 
(C N) WEST KIRBY,CHESHIRE. 


FREE 


AERO & TRAIN 
PACKET 

9 LARGE stamps showing an Aeroplane 
or Train, ine. Indo-China; U.SrA., 
;S.W.A., Ceylon U.P.U., etc. All Free! 
Just ask to see Amazing Approvals and 
’send 3d. for mv postage. Why not join 
“THE CODE STAMP CLUB”? Sub. 1/-. 

Over 1,000 have joined! 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 70, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 

gBFF 3 Mauritius Pictorials or 
rnCC 3 Japanese Pictorials 
To all applicants for my Approvals. 
Send 3d. stamp to 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD 

(CN) 

60 PHILIP ROAD, IPSWICH 


SET OF TRIANGIMRSFREE 

This set of colourful and attractive trian- 
gulars will be given absolutely free to alt 
applicants for my Discount Approvals. 
Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (C n is.) 

“ LARKHILL,” 237 HARTFORD ROAD, 
DAVENHAM, NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


WHY PAY FOR 
YOUR STAMPS? 

Interesting sets of pictorials free. Write for 
details of new free gift plan. Free set of 
♦Mouaco latest issue—Prince Hanier III to all 
applicants for Approvals. This week’s 
dpeciai bargain offers: 25 Eire 1/-. 25 Paki¬ 
stan 2/-. 10 Liberia 1/9. 100 Freiich Cols. 3/-. 

H. M. HARMAN (Dept. 17), 
6 St. Patricks Road, Coventry. 


ALL DIFFERENT 
STAMP PACKETS 

lOO BULGARIA . 3/- 

lOO CHINA 1/6 

IOO DENMARK . 1/3 

25 ECUADOR .. 1/- 

100 FINLAND 2/6 

200 GERMANY . 3/- 

25 GUATEMALA . 1/3 

IOO HOLLAND 1/8 

25 MANCHURIA . 1/9 

50 SAN MARINO . 1/9 

IOO SPAIN 1/9 

100 SWITZERLAND ... 2/6 

Postayc extra under 21ft. Send «oir for 
our i'RF.K list of similar packets. 
Albums and Accessories. 

STAMP COLLECTORS’ CORNER, 

Dept. C.N.l, 

35 New Oxford St., London, W.C.l. 


AIR PACKET FREE 



Here is a packet worth having. It 
includes this giant super Russian stamp 
depicting GERMAN 'PLANE coming 
down in FLAMES also a large brightly' 
coloured MAIL 'PLANE from Indo- 
China and a big JET BOMBER from 
Italy. Included also is a flue attractive 
AIR stamp from Mexico, catalogued 
alone at 10a. This packet should not be 
missed. It is FREE to all requesting 
Approvals and sending 2id. postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), 

NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, Cheshire. 


3 FREE! 

I Th i s 
5 fine 
J S tamp 
I just is- 
3 sued is 
3 included 
•« in a new 
i s s u e 

Packet FREE to all asking for our 
World Famous Approvals and enclos¬ 
ing 3d. stamp. 

Join our mailing list for the coming season. 

FRANCIS CURTIS & CO., LTD. 

(Dept. C N) 

226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 



SPANISH SAHARA—FREE 

A NEW SET of three large pictorial 
stamps showing camels, tents, and oasis 
in the desert. Sent free to readers who 
request Approvals, and enclose 2 Id. 
postage. 

WOOLCOCK 

Tree Gardens, Bfampton, Cumberland 
S. RHODESIA) 

ROYAL VISIT SET 

The complete, mint, very scarce, bi¬ 
coloured set issued by Sihn. Rhodesia in 
1947 to commemorate the visit of the 
ROYAL FAMILY is FREE to all who 
request bargain discount Approvals 
and enclose 2§d. postage. Hundreds of 
my customers have had this set—why not you? 

JOHN A. STONE (C 6), 

264 Meadow Lane. ALFRETON. Derby 


FREE! 




ARMY ANGOLA 

m 


BRAND 

NEW 

STOCK 


WOOL*RAYON SILK HEAVYWEIGHT RAJ. OFFICERS 

Long PANTS 8.VESTS 
ft EACH “V. 

Was special officers’ issue, fight¬ 
ing personnel only. The finest, 
warmest, softest underwear 
made. Unshrinkable. All sizes. 

White and cream. Why buy coarse 
garments when you can buy such 
articles. If you consider tho 
value to be less , than double the 
price we ask return the goods 
for full refund plus expenses. 

Lons pants 8/11. Post 1/1. 

LONG SLEEVE VESTS 8/11. 

Post, ctc.,1/1. Post, etc., for 2 
garments 1/1. State chest or 
waist size. Halve your autumn 
and winter underwear costs by ordering NOW. 

Send for illustrated Pree Catalogue of 30 
types of TENTS, MARQUEES, CAMP 
EQUIPMENT and special BINOCULAR and 
TELESCOPE offer. CASH OR EASY TERMS.' ....... 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. C.N.). 196-200 Cold, 
a&rbour Lane, Loughborough June., London. S.E.5. Opcu all Sat. Closed 1 p.m. Wed. 


Khaki or Fawn. Hard-wear¬ 
ing British Army ANGOLA 
shirts. Sizes: 13£ to 16. 
Full quality weight. Woollen 
or flannel with collar'and 
pocket attached. 


(ARMY BOOTS 
2F-K5 

Unprecedented offer. Sizes: 4 to 13. Full 
regulation; highest grade. Solid feather uppers 
and soles. Worth much more. Never been 
issued. 



The Trail of the 

VANISHING RIVER 

Continued from page 9 

God glaring and shaking a 
threatening fist. 

“No wonder the river dived 
underground!” Pen said. 

The stony track wound and zig¬ 
zagged for what seemed far more 
than six miles. Every now and 
then they stopped to check their 
position by reference to the 
map, but they never seemed 
to have got as far as they 
thought they ought to have 
got, judging by the hard work 
they were doing. At last, how¬ 
ever, after what seemed an 
eternity of tripping and falling 
and barking their shins on blocks 


Have You Ordered Your CN? 
Ask your newsagent to reserve a 
copy for you each week, and so 
save disappointment. 


of stone, they came to a footpath 
that kept close alongside, and 
gladly abandoned the dry river¬ 
bed for the easier walking it 
offered. 

“Stout shoes indeed!” Jonty 
said. “Good job we acted on that 
advice. Though I suppose we 
might have managed with gym 
shoes.” 

“And almost certainly broken 
all our ankles!” Pen said. 

The shade over their heads was 
welcome, for the going had been 
tedious and there was no breeze 
to be felt at all. There might be 
thunder coming, from the feel of 
the sultry air. 

“Hallo!” called Nat. “Look at 
this!” .'T- 

^at was bending over a rail 
beside the path. Beneath 
him was a sort of rock pool full 
of dark green water in most 
curious motion. Beyond the pool, 
a stream flowed on ahead of 
them beneath the trees. 

“It’s bubbling!” Pen said. 
“Why, it must be our river come 
back to us!” 

“Lo and behold, the Manifold! ” 
said Jonty in a loud and 
challenging voice. “There, I’m a 
poet, too, aren’t I?'’ 

“So you are! ” said Pen. “Come 
on, let's see where it goes,” she 
added, and they went on their 
way with renewed vigour.. 

Very soon the stream led them 
out of the trees and within sight 
of a great stone-built mansion. 

“Somebody’s house!” Jonty 
muttered. “It ivould be! ” 

“Our house, as it happens,” Nat 
said, pointing to the well-known 
green triangle of the Youth 
Hostel. “The final journey is 
ended!” 

“I hope they can tell us 
another way back to Wetton Mill 
and our bikes,” Pen said. “I’ve 
had enough of dry-river-bed- 
walking.” 

“So had the Manifold, 
apparently,” said Nat, and broke 
off as a tremendous clap of 
thunder rolled among the en¬ 
circling hills. 

“The Great God Thor!” said 
Pen, “Disapproving as usual!” 

“We’11 explore his cave to¬ 
morrow',” said Jonty, “and tell 
him to c mend his' w'ays. Ouch!” 
He dived for shelter as a raindrop 
the size and weight of a penny 
fell on the back of his neck. 
“Here comes the storm. We’re 
just in time!” 

An old C A 7 favourite ref urns neoet 
*r eeh—do not miss the splendid yarn 
eon cerning Morgan of the Mounties. ’ 
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A Mobile Island For the 
Oil Men 


American inventor’s vision 
has become a reality at last 
—but not the way originally in¬ 
tended. 

The inventor, Edward R. Arm¬ 
strong, -wanted to construct a 
huge floating aerodrome which 
could be anchored in mid- 
Atlantic to provide a refuelling 
depot for long-distance planes. 
He first had this idea in 1916, 
and much was written about it 
as “a vision of the future”; but 
before it could become a reality 
planes w'ere developed that 
could easily fly nonstop across 
the Atlantic. 

Now, however, the floating 
platform is to be used for quite 
a different purpose—for oil¬ 
drilling in the bed of the Gulf 
of Mexico and other under-water 
oilfields. As an oil-drilling plat¬ 
form it will not only float; it will 
squat on the sea-bed as well. For 
it is to be provided with mam¬ 
moth piles which can be let 
down as much as 80 feet to en¬ 
able the platform to stand firmly 
while the oil drilling is going on. 

The floating-standing platform 
is called the Sun-Seadrome. 
It will be 200 feet long and 134 


feet wide, and will bear a weight 
of 6500 tons. From it oil wells 
can be drilled to depths of 16,000 
feet, and, the Seadrome having 
excellent amenities for the crew, 
operations may be carried on 
non-stop for weeks on end. 

The oil drawn up from under 
the sea-bed will pour first into 
the storage tanks of the Sun- 
Seadrome, tanks which can hold 
over 5500 tons of oil, and from 
these it will be pumped into ferry 
tankers at the rate of 1000 tons 
an hour. 

The Seadrome’s great piles are 
to be drawn up by means of 
hydraulic jacks, and the platform 
made ready to float freely in only 
15 minutes. Then, with its crew 
of forty, it can move away at 
from three to four knots under 
the power of its own 3000 h p 
Diesel electric engine. 

Underwater oil-drilling from 
platforms mounted on piles 
driven into the sea-bed is, of 
course, no novelty in the modern 
oil industry; but this conception 
of mobile ship-platform drilling 
rig is something entirely new. 

Edward Armstrong’s idea was 
not in vain. 


Gifts For Iona 


^ even-hundred pieces of timber, 
given by New Zealand 
Presbyterians to the Iona Com¬ 
munity, were recently landed at 
Martyr’s Bay, Iona. The Com¬ 
munity, who are restoring the 
ancient ruined monastic buildings 
on this island in the Hebrides, 
will use the timber to roof the 
dormitory range, which it is 
hoped to complete next year. 


Wood from Norway now covers 
the M:ompleted refectory, and it 
is hoped that Canadian timber 
will form the roof of the cloisters 
which have been given by Ameri¬ 
cans and Canadians. 

It was on Iona that St 
Columba established a monastery 
in ad 563, with 12 disciples. 
Nothing of St Columba’s Monas¬ 
tery remains today, however. 


-BEDTIME CORNER --- 

When Cousin Cuthbert Came 


’yyiteN Cousin Cuthbert came 
to stay Joan hoped for 
lots of fun. For, having no 
brothers or sisters of her own 
to play with, she was some¬ 
times a little lonely. 

But. oh dear! It didn’t take 
Joan long to discover that her 
cousin was one of those awful 
little boys who loved pulling 
girl’s hair, and cat’s tails, and 
always wanted to win. So in¬ 
stead of a lovely time, Joan 
had to make 
great efforts 
not to quarrel 
with him. 

Then one 
day, with the 
idea of giving 
them some¬ 
thing nice to 
do, which 
Cuthbert 
couldn’t easily 
turn into a 
quarrel, Mum- 
mie asked 
them to go 
b 1 a c k b e rry- 
i n g in the 
Ring Field, be¬ 
hind the house. And she said 
she would buy the black¬ 
berries from them fo'r jam 
making. 

“Why do you call this the 
Ring Field?” Cuthbert asked 
as they went through the 
gate. 

“Because one evening last 
autumn, when Mumrnie and 
Daddie were picking mush¬ 
rooms here, Mumrnie lost her 
engagement ring off her 


finger,” Joan answered. “And 
no-one’s ever found it.” 

“Bet I find it,” Cuthbert 
boasted, and began at once 
running round and searching, 
forgetting all about the black¬ 
berries. 

But Joan didn’t. Soon she 
had her basket almost full. 
And it was then that it hap¬ 
pened. 

Round the bush came Cuth¬ 
bert and knocked over the 
basket Joan 
had just put 
down. She 
nearly cried. 
But instead of 
saying all sorts 
of things she 
might halve, 
she began 
picking up the 
blackb e r r i e s 
quickly. 

And as she 
grovelled for 
tlie last few 
which had 
railed right 
under the 
bush, she saw 
something sparkling. It was 
Mummie’s ring! 

“Well! If it hadn’t been 
for you, Cuthbert,” Joan ex¬ 
claimed then, “I wouldn’t 
have found it. So we must 
share whatever Mumrnie 
gives us for finding it.” 

And, do you know, Cuthbert 
was so surprised and grate¬ 
ful that he did his best to 
be nice for the rest of his 
visit. Jane Thornicroft. 
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Children’s Launching 

When Bridget Anne Sudbury launched the motor-tug Silverbeam 
at Faversham, Kent, all the people on the platform were children 
of the directors and officials of the shipbuilding firm. 


6 'Mud-Larking” For a Museum 


'J’all, ■ scholarly Mr Charles 
Johnson (“Johnnie ” to his 
friends) of Scarle Road, Wembley, 
has a most unusual hobby. 
When he is not on duty for the 
Ministry of Works he changes 
into old clothes and hurries off 
to beachcomb the foreshore of 
the Thames. He has been “mud- 
larking” now for many years, 
and'thinks it is the greatest fun 
in the world. 

The ■ other day he came upon 
a hoard of medieval shoe and 
coat buckles. They were all in 
good condition, and some were 
beautifully decorated, the earliest 
dating from about a d 1500. 

Johnnie has made a large col¬ 
lection of merchants’ and cus¬ 
toms’ seals, pilgrims’ signs shaped 
as fishes and crosses, clay pipes, 
coins going back to Roman times, 


The Way of the Frogs 


y oung observers in a London 
suburb have been astonished 
during recent weeks to find hosts 
3f tiny frogs, far from moisture, 
seeking a right-of-way where the 
ancient path followed by their 
ancestors is now covered by 
houses. 

The little emigrants came from 
the last visible trickle of a 
stream that once fed a little 
London river now carried to the 
Thames by pipe. 

There is no way of knowing 
what becomes of these . young 
adventurers. That some get back 
to their native stream seems 
proved by the fact that year 
after year new tides of infant 
frog-life come out to renew the 
ancient “hop-march ” in quest of 
pastures new round ponds and 
spring-fed pools. 


rj^HE fruits of four years’ labour 
by Coventry Scouts were 
seen when the new Rough Close 
camping ground at Berkswell 
was declared open recently by 
Mr P. V. Cowie, Imperial Head¬ 
quarters Commissioner for Senior 
Scouts. 

The camping site covers 50 
acres and Coventry Scouts have 
worked week-ends and holidays 
since November 1946 to clear the 
ground. Now the first section is 
rc-ady. 


floral buttons from 16th-century 
France, and all sorts of strangely- 
cut jewellery. 

When asked about his most 
interesting find, “Johnnie ” re¬ 
plied : “Well, I got the biggest 
thrill when I came upon a large 
T-shaped flint, a sort of hammer 
and pick combination. The 
marks of the thongs attaching 
it to the handle can be clearly 
seen. Many thousands of years 
ago one of our Stone Age an¬ 
cestors must have found it very 
useful.” 

“Johnnie’s ” great ambition is 
to open a small museum for 
local children, and he is hoping 
to be supported by the schools 
and town council. So, if you 
are interested and live in the 
Wembley area, Johnnie may be 
needing your help in the near 
future. . . 


Before the autumn ends this 
summer’s young frogs that sur¬ 
vive will have to leap, by a re¬ 
verse migration, back to their 
native ditch, there to sink com¬ 
pletely down into the mud at 
the bottom, where they will cease 
to breathe, and their hearts to- 
beat, and all but the innermost 
portions of their bodies may be 
frozen stiff without their being 
harmed. 

If the. frogs were in water 
’just now they would drown; 
if we exposed them to dry cold in 
the winter they would freeze 
to death; if next spring they 
should not rise and escape from 
the mud and water that had 
been their winter cradle again 
they would drown. 

The whole process resembles a 
miracle again and again repeated. 


On the opening day a memorial 
gateway to the late Mr J. T. 
Bakewell, the district commis¬ 
sioner, under whose leadership 
the scheme was started, was 
dedicated. 

A road has been laid to the 
camp and a water supply laid on. 
It is proposed to construct a 
swimming bath and a sports field. 
Reception rooms for visiting 
parents are also proposed. A 
large section of woodland on the 
site will remain in its natural 
state for woodcraft activities. 


His Majesty 
William Smith 

’L 0UIS P HILIpI>E . w ho for 18 
years was King of the French, 
and died in exile in England on 
August 26 just a century ago, had 
a life of adventure far stranger 
than fiction. 

Born in 1173, Louis Philippe 
renounced his titles and assumed 
a surname meaning Equality. 
Expelled from France, he earned 
a living for a time as a teacher 
in Switzerland, and later lived 
the melancholy life of a royal 
fugitive in America and England. 
In 1830 he was recalled to the 
French throne as chosen king of 
the people, and had an uneasy 
reign which lasted until 1848. 

In that - year he was deposed 
and in sore peril of his life. 
Calling himself Mr William 
Smith, he was hunted to Hon- 
fleur. From there, helped by the 
British Consul, to whom he talked 
English loudly, pretending not to 
understand French, he managed 
to reach Havre and a homeward- 
bound English ship; and as he 
entered the cabin he threw him¬ 
self on a seat and said fervently, 
“Thank God, I am under the 
English flag!” 

In England, Louis Philippe was 
housed at Claremont Park in 
Surrey, and there, as he ate his 
first dinner, he exclaimed, “If it 
were not for the generosity of 
Queen Victoria I should not have 
either this house to cover my 
head or anything that is on the 
table to eat or drink.” 

He lived his last two years in 
this country, little dreaming that 
Napoleon the Third, his suc¬ 
cessor on the throne, was to 
follow him twenty years later 
and end his days in exile in the 
same kindly, hospitable England. 


Bagpipes Are Not 
of Scots’ Origin 

jyjosT people who are enjoying 
holidays in Scotland and 
watching the delightful dancing 
to the music of the pipes would 
probably be surprised to learn 
that the strains they hear 
resemble those mentioned in a 
tremendous Bible scene. The bag¬ 
pipes to which the world-famous 
Highland dances are performed 
are much the same as the bag¬ 
pipes included in the orchestra 
that played as Nebuchadnezzar’s 
terrible furnace was heated, and 
which were wrongly translated as 
“dulcimers ” ' in the Book of 
Daniel. 

Bagpipes did not originate in 
the Scottish Highlands; they' 
were honoured instruments even 
before Nebuchadnezzar’s time, 
widely used in ancient Persia, 
Egypt, and Phoenicia. 


YOUNG CRICKETER 
FOR KENT 

lypCHAEL Colin Cowdrey, aged 
17, cricket captain of Ton- 
bridge School, has been selected 
to play for the Kent county team. 
Four years ago, when he was only 
13. he became the youngest 
cricketer ever to have played at 
Lord’s, and scored 119 runs and 
took eight wickets against Clifton. 
He recently passed his 1000 runs 
in school cricket this season. 

Cowdrey, son of a tea-planter, 
was born at Bangalore, and 
received his first coaching from 
an old Indian player, Krishman, 
who hacked a practice pitch out 
of the undergrowth. 


Camping GroundFor Coventry Scouts 



5?" “ d F eIgar B °y> one day 
Went out fishing in the bay. • 

A great big fish soon grabbed the 

b3it 

And towed them at a frightful 
rate. 



The boat capsized and threw 
them out. 

Bill struggled, then let out a 
shout. , . 

The Welgar Boy swam to bis 
aid. , , , 

And cried ‘ Hold on, don t be 
afraid!) 



The Welgar Boy lent Bill a hand 
Got him aboard, then took 
8 command. ■ . _ , 

1 ‘ Welgar Shredded Wheat is nK, 

“ He said, ‘ to give you energy like 
mine.’ 



They catch their fish, get 
safe to shore 

And win the Angling Prize, 
what’s more. 

The moral ? Welgar Shredded 
Wheat 

Gives strength to win, and 
WHA f a treat! 


fop extra energy eat 

WMA* SHREDDED WHEAT 

every day 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide' range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call of write for PRICE LIST (Id.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS, 

(Dept. CN ) 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 



Can you do 
good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. ter 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and, when you’ve collected2/6, 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’^Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 

— SEND THIS COUPON NOW-, 

I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
i 

. a A 



TO THE LEAGUE OP PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 

Please enrol 'me as a Member . I enclose 
P.O. for ij6. 

NAME--- 


...PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPIT. 


BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS 

Substantial Prizes are 
offered in Another Inter¬ 
esting Competition featur¬ 
ing Butterflies and Moths 
in 

“WILD LIFE” 

SUMMER NUMBER 
Ready Now. 

116 from any newsagent or 118 post 
free from 

WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS, 
58 MADDOX STREET. LONDON. W.l 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send for our “ every card different 
packet of cigarette cards 1/3 in- ; 
eluding postage. List of sets 2£d. 

G. EDWARD KITTS 

(Dept. CN) 

51 IVminify Avenge, Worcester Park, Surrey 1 


rnrr. Norway u.p.u. stamp 

I Vlbk ■ and 10 CHILE 

Just ask to see Approvals and 
enclose 2 Jd. stamp. 

K.V. FANTOZZI 

(Section C.N) 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshir, 



s* W.D 


SIGNALLING OUTFIT 


Complete with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., in metal case 8J* x 6£" x 8". 
Lamp alone worth double the price. 
converted into Spot Lamp, 
etc. Spare Bulb 1/3 each. 

Lis‘ 


Easily 


Write for free List. 




(83?:) 

'C iw. 



rost ns 


899 Fulham Road, London. S.W .6 
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The Bran Tub 

The Linguist 

H f , had just returned from a 
holiday in France. 

“Did you have much trouble 
with your French in Paris?’’ 
'asked a friend. 

.“None whatever,” he replied. 
“But the French did.” 

What Am l? 

T he first of all my letters seven 
Sounds like an 'insect—no 
mistake; 

The next like that with which 
you see; 

The third looks like a wriggling 
snake; 

The fourth sounds like the ocean 
wide; 

The fifth like you, a heast, or 
tree; 

The sixth is like the second, and 
The last a drink, for you, or me. 

Answer next t veek 

Countryside Flowers 

'Jhic lovely Flowering Rush is 
found . growing in sluggish 
streams or stagnant ponds. Its . 
Dale, rose-pink flowers cluster.at 
the top of' a 
tall. leafless 
stem. Each 
flower has six 
petals and is 
borne on a 
separate flower 
stalk, which is 
three to four 
inches long. 

■ The triangu¬ 
lar, sword-like 
leaves are. often four feet tall, 
and it is their resemblance to 
rushes which gives the plant'its 
name. Actually it belongs to the 
water plantains, and is no rela¬ 
tion of the true rushes. 

Partners 

"Yy hen Jones and Smith went 
into partnership, Smith’s age 
was five-sixths that of Jones. 
Twenty-four years later the 
partnership dissolved, when 
Smith’s age was eleven-twelfths 
of Jones’s. 

What were the ages of the two 
men when they went into 

partnership? Answer next u-cei 

Wishing and Doing 

jsjiTiiNc still and wishing 

Don’t make no country great. 
The good Lord sends the fishing, 
But you must make the bait. 

An old American rhyme 
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Jaeko’s Sand Slide 




I T was rather chilly for bathing and Jacko and Chimp were looking for 
other entertainment: An old box washed up by the tide gave them an 
idea. They made a pair of runners from driftwood, and in no time at all 
had a fine sand-sledge. Poor Adolphus, reading quietly on the side of the 
hill, had the shock of his life when, with whoops and cheers, Jacko and 
Chimp came hurtling by. “ Want a ride ? ” called Jacko as he whizzed past. 
The answer was lost in the wind, but Jacko somehow had the idea it was 


not very friendly ! 


Sea Spray 


^lthough we may be living 
many miles inland it is quite 
likely that at times we may taste 
the salt of sea spray on the 
wind. During, a great gale spray 
is carried far from the coast. 

Trees are affected by any con¬ 
siderable amount of salt in the 
air, and after a very heavy gale 
leaves turn brown and wither. 

August Halves 

gjix famous people with birth or 
death anniversaries in August 
are hidden here—the “Father of 
Angling,” a French mathema¬ 
tician,' a dramatist of Shake¬ 
speare’s day, a XVIIth century 
religious writer, a French 
novelist, and a Norwegian king. 
PASTON 

.WALK ON 

BUNSON 
HAAZAC 
BALCAL 
, JONYAN 

Can you match their heads 
and tails? An szver next week 

Incredible 

H^Tie office boy reported that the 
very persistent travelling 
salesman had at last departed. 

“Good!” said the manager. 
“Did you tell him I was out?” 

“Yes, sir,” r-eplied the boy. “He 
didn’t believe me, though. He 
said I ' was working when'he 
came in.” 



AMAZING WATCH BARGAINS 
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C1RLS' Handsome design BOYS’ Rectangular shape Round shape with luminous 
on leather 10/11 on leather C 0/0 dial, on leath 

MODEL strap .. 4 L 11 MODELS strap.. .. Ju b . strap. 

Post and racking 9d. extra on all models. 

Please state if over 10 years old, when larger strap will be sent. 

All models have handsome chromium 
case. Swiss lever movement, and 
unbreakable glass. 


rWbel 


* SWISS WATCHES 


Call at our showrooms or send remittance by Registered Post, or C.O.D. . 

Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agents: 

C. R. HENRY (SALES) LTD. 73, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.l 

Showrooms 3rd Floor iiwwaga—w 
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Riddle-my-Name 

JJTrst in thimble, not in thread; 

Next in hastened, not in 
.sped; 

Third in verse as well as prose; 
Fourth in iris, not in rose; 

Fifth in wagon, and in cart; 
Sixth in neat, but not in smart. 
Here's a girl who must have been 
Often clad in Lincoln green. 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds 

Tn the evening Mars is in the 
south-west and Jupiter is in 

■ fmmm the south-east. 

T-. 1 In the morning 

§ 5 Venus is in the 

Jlllll I east. The pic- 
turn shows the 
Moon at 8.30 on 
Thursday even¬ 
ing, August 24. 

Slow Motion 

J^fter a' considerable delay the 
w’aiter arrived with the soup. 
“Sorry to have been so long 
with the turtle soup, sir,” he 
said, “but you know how slow 
turtles are.” 

Careless 

A CARELESS old felloio named 
**• Rees, 

Sat down for a rest ncath the 
trees. 

But he rose ivith a shout, 

For he quickly found out 
He hacl sat on a nest of rcild 
bees. 

Farmer Gray Explains 

Sea-Anemones. “ We saw a sea- 
anemone while we were away,” 
Ann told Farmer Gray. “It was 
fixed to a rock, and looked like 
a blob of red jelly.” 

“Ann thought it was a slug.” 
put in Don, chuckling at the 
recollection. 

“Well, it looked Tike one,” pro¬ 
tested . Ann. “I thought sea- 
anemones were pretty.” 

“If you had seen it in the 
water it would . have looked 
lovely,” Farmer Gray assured her. 
“Something like a small dahlia.” 

“What do they live on?” asked 
Don. 

“Small fish and crustaceans,” 
replied the farmer. “Fortunately, 
the stings with which sea- 
anemcnes paralyse their victims 
are not powerful enough to pene¬ 
trate human skins.” 
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Cross Word PuzzSo 

Reading Across. . 1 Go pies of a 
picture. 7.Indefinite article* 9 Yearly ' 
payment of money. 10 Tribe of North 
American Indians. 11 For example.* 

12 Pronoun. 13 A night-flyer. 15 A 
French morning. 18 An infant’s bed. 

17 Not shut. 18A fold. 19 Elevated. 

20 The footballer’s aim. 23 To unite 
with needle and thread. 24 An idler. 

'28 This is both prefix and suffix. 27 A 
chain for the feet. 

Reading Down. 1 A kind of cushion. 

2 Royal Navy.* 3 To move to action. 

4 A noble career for a girl. 5 To bind. 

0 The principal part of a plant. 8 When 
the sun has gone. 11 Famous public 
school. 12 To take place. 14 Mexican 
animal of the cat kind. 15 Tiny rodent. 

18 Portion. 21 Poem. 22 Latin prepo¬ 
sition denoting by weans of. 25 Compass 
point.* 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 

Answer next week 

Lawn 

lawn is white. I do not 
have 

To mow it. or brush off a leaf. 

It has no weeds, no buttercups; 
You see, it is a handkerchief! 
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My 


Last Week’s Answers 

Happy Family: There were four boys and 
three girls 

Puzzle Sentence : took around you all ways 
and see that nothin": vexes or crosses 
your eyes 

Are You There ? : Seaside Holiday 

Riddle-my-Name : Sylvia 


A DOUBLE 
BENEFIT 


for smart 
appearance 
for hair health ... 



Give your hair the double benefit of Brylcreem—Britain’s most 
successful hair preparation by far. Brylcreem works in two ways— 
(1) As a hair dressing it disciplines the hair naturally, keeping it in 
any position without gumming. (2) With massage Brylcreem’s pure 
emulsified oils have valuable tonic effects, ending Dry Hair, Dandruff 
and Tight Scalp. Ask for Brylcreem—most men do. 

Brylcreem 

YOUR HAIR 


Countv Perfumery Co. t Lrd„ Startmore t Middx. 
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